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REPORT ON THE REVISED CODE, 
Remarks upon the bill relating to Weights and Mea- 
sures, and to Admeasurement, 


The regulation of weights and measures isa matter 
of much importance, not less so than the regulation of 
coin. It is to be regretted that these subjects should 
have been separated in the legisl«tion of Congress. We 
find, however, that very soon after the adoption of the 
Constitution ofthe United States, several laws were en. 
acted relative to the coining of money and its value, 
while upon the subject of weights and measures, no 
definitive action has yet been had. 

In the absence of national legislation many of the 
states have exercised the power of legislating on this 
subject. By a recent act of Assembly of this state, 
(11th April, 1825, § 11.) commissioners were appointed 
to examine into the state and condition of the standards 
in use in this commonwealth, but they did net under- 
take the trust. As we supposed the section of the act 
mentioned to be expressive of the views of the legisla- 
ture in relation to the subject, we have made it our 
guide in the preparation of the accompanying bill. We 
proceed to make afew observations explanatory to the 
sections. 

Section 1. The act of 1700 relates to county stand- 
ards. ‘The object of this section is to provide state 
standards from which county standards may be copied, 
and by which they may be regulated. The provision 
is new, but necessary to ensure the uniformity of the 
county standards 

Section 2. This section is subsidiary to the first; it is 
designed to preserve the original value of the state 
standards. The frequency of trial and the modes 
of trial, are left to the discretion of the Governor. Sci- 
entific considerations suggest the propriety of abstain- 
ing from particular injunctions in the last of these par- 
ticulars. The Governor will doubtless preserve data 
for the application of the most approved tests. 

Section 3. Vhis section, which isa proviso to the 
second, is framed with a view to the possible future ac- 
tion of Congress upon the subject. The effect of it will 
be to secure the adjustment of the standards of this 
state to the national system as that shall become fixed. 

Section 4, provides for the standard yard. We have 
not thought it necessary to refer to any other standard 
for determining its length. In the nature of things the 
root or primary unit of a system of metrology must be 
assumed. The word “ yard” is understood to mean a 
certain length which custom has pretty definitely as- 
certained. 

The Governor will doubtless have recourse to all 
means necessary to settle its just value with the utmost 
exactness attainable, Having done so, the principal 
object of the section will be gained by embodying its 


meaning or value in a fixed and palpable form. The | 


yard thus ascertained is made the unit of all measures 
of length. 

Sections 5 and 6, provide that all measures of length 
less than the yard, shall be engraved upon the yard, 
and (section 6 contains in general terms) that the mul- 
tiples and fractions of all measures shall be taken in 
parts of the standard unit. 

Section 7, provides for the standard wine gallon and 
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mensions stated, correspond with those of the measures 
used at the custom house in Philadelphia. Adams’ 

Rep. Table, (a. 2.) Both kinds of measures are re- 

cognized in the acts of Assembly—See acts 1705, 22d 
May, 1722, §4, 12th May, 1789, §3, §2. 

Section 8. ‘he standard measure of the bushel pre- 
scribed by this section, is that commonly denominated 
the Winchester bushel. 

Section 9, is subsidiary to the three preceding sec- 
tions. The phraseology is general, and is applicable 
to every variety of smaller measures in use. 

Section 10. Thissection provides for a different form 
of the bushel to be used for measuring lime. Itis de- 
rived from the act of 23d March, 1819, §1—enacted 
for the counties of Bucks, Montgomery, Delaware, Ches- 
ter, Lancaster, and York, and by this section proposed 
to be made general. Butthe remainder of this act (of 
1819) is not introduced, and it will of course remain in 
force in the counties for which it was enacted. We have 
some reason to believe that this form of the bushel is 

| used in other counties besides those above mentioned. 
The act of 2d April, 1822, §3, which isa general law, 
| provides a fee for regulating the lime bushel. 
| Sections 11 and 12, relate to weights. Itis usual to 
| deduce the unity of weight, from the gravity of water 
| taken in parts of the standard inch: But Congress ha- 
ving established a troy pound, (act 19th May, 1828) 
| we have adopted it as the unit of weight. The pound 
' thus established, is the troy pound of the English me- 
| trology, to which the avoirdupois pound bears the pro- 
| portion expressed in this (eleventh) section, or very 
nearly. The twelfth section provides, merely, that 
' small weights shall be proportionate. 

Section 13. This section, and the six following, re- 
| late to county standards, and the duty of the inspection 
and regulation of weights. It may be proper toadd a 
| remark upon the method proposed for the compensa- 
| tion of the inspectors and regulators. Feesdo not seem 
| to us a proper method of compensation. The duties of 
'many Officers, those connected with the courts for ex- 
_ample, are susceptible of enumeration, and are suffi- 

ciently uniform to admit ofa scale, and to these a fee 
| bill is conveniently applicable. But ofa regulator of 
| weights, &c. the principal thing required is mechanical 

labor, varying perhaps in every case: this should be 
paid for according toits value. Of such general impor- 
' tance is the regulation of weights and measures, that it 

would not be very unequal were it to be made entirely 

a charge upon the public. We propose, however, to 
_make it a charge upon the public, only, in the first in- 
| stance, with power to require, through the agency of 
‘ their officers, a remuneration from individuals in pro- 
| portion to the labor bestowed in each case. 

Section 20. This section relates to guaging instru- 
ments. In England, by a recent act of Parliament, the 
| capacity of the gallon is altered from the Winchester 
| measure: An alteration of the gallon has also recently 
‘been made in the state of New York. We refer to 

these instances of legislation, merely to suggest a case 
‘for the application of the provisions of this section. 

| Section 21. Thissection is designed to prevent the 
sale of inaccurate weights and measures of all descrip- 
}tions. We believe the effect of it will be, to make the 
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regulation and adjustment of weights, &c. to the stand- 
ards, a part of the manufactare. Such it ought to be. | 
Sections 22 and 23, provide penalties for the use of | 


false weights and measures. When there is intent to 
defraud, the act is treated as criminal, this is the com- 
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Sect. 16. Inspectors to make oath, &c. of office. 

Sect. 17. Compensation for regulating weights, &c. 

Sect. 18. Weights, &c. when regulated, to be stamp- 
ed. 

Sect. 19. Penalties for injuries done to weights, &c. 


mon law, (3 Burr. 1697, Com. Dig. Indictment D.) But | by inspectors, &c. 


it is necessary to guard against the inadvertent use of 
false weights and measures. This also, is herein pro- 
vided for. But the section does not require any person 
to have his weights, &c. regulated. It enacts, only, 
that if not regulated annually, the owner shall use them 
at his own risk. We think this method preferable to 
that of requiring an annual inspection of weights and 
measures. 

The remaining sections of the bill relate properly 
to admeasurement, and certain terms of admeasure- 
ment. 











Sect. 20. Guaging instruments to correspond to the 
standards of this state. 

Sect. 21. Weights, &c. sold, deemed to be war- 
ranted, &c. 

Sect. 22. Penalty for selling by weights, &c. not 
duly regulated. 

Sect 23. Persons selling by false weights, &c. with 
intent to defraud, indictable. 

Sect, 24. Acre of land to contain 4840 horizontal 
square yards—proviso. 

Sect. 25. Cord of wood contain 128 feet in solid 


Section 24, defines the acre: we have introduced it | measure, 


into this bill, merely because we found an English sta- 
tute upon the subject, reported to be in force by the 
judges of the Supreme Court, (31 Ed. 1St.6.) Were 
there no such statute, we should not think the section 
at all necessary. 

Section 25, is taken from a local act; 10th March, 
1817, §2. 1t provides for the dimensions of a cord, and 
for the manner of cording. 

Section 26, is taken from the act of 16th January, 
1823. This act does not specify the kind of gallon: we 
suppose the wine gallon was intended, and have there- 
fore added the words, in wine measure. 

Sections 27 and 28. These sections are taken from 
the act of 10th March, 1818, §1, §2, without any alter- 
ation in substance. 

Section 29. This section is taken from a local act 
passed 2d April, 1822, §1. We have introduced it, 
hecause there seems to bea propriety in having but one 
rule for the sale of the same article throughout the com- 
monwealth, 

Sections 50 and 31. These sections require no par- 
ticular remark in this place. In respect to the proviso 
contained in the thirty-first section, we take leave to 


refer to some remarks made upon the 118th section of 


the bill relating to counties, &c. 
A Bill relating to Weights and measures, and to Ad- 
measurement. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Section 1. Governor to procure state standards for 
weights and measures. 

Sect. 2. Standards to be verified from time to 
time, &c. 

Sect. 3. Standards made to conform to United States’ 
standards when established. 


Sect. 4. Standard yard to be the unit of length; one- 


third of the yard to be a foot; one-twelfth of such foot 
to be aninch. 

Sect. 5. Standard yard to be graduated so as to ex- 
hibit all customary divisions, 
Sect. 6. Multiples and fractions of the yard, foot, or 
inch, to be in parts of the standard. 


Sect. 7. Wine gallon to contain 231 cubical inches; | 


beer gallon to contain 282 cubical inches. 

Sect. 8. Bushel to contain 2150 42 cubical inches. 

Sect. 9. Measures of the aliquot parts of wine gal- 
lon, beer gallon, and bushel to be proportionate, 

Sect. 10. Lime bushel, form of. 

Sect. 11. Weights—pound troy, pound avoirdupois. 

Sect. 12, Weights of aliquot parts of the pound, &c. 
to be proportionate. 

Sect. 13. Governor to procure standards of weigh's, 
&c. for the respective counties, and cause them to be 
delivered to the commissioners. 

Sect. 14. Standards of the counties to be verified 
once inten years, 

Sect. 15. Commissioners of the counties to 


appoint 
inspectors and regulators. PP 


' Sect. 26. A hogshead of cider to be 110 gallons in 


wine measure. 
Sect. 27. Grain may be sold by weight—proviso. 


viso. 
Sect. 29. Anthracite coal may be sold by weight or 
measure, 


Sect. 28. Foreign salt may be sold by weight—pro- 
| 


It is enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General 
Assembly met, as follows: 
| Section 1. It shall be the duty of the Governor to 
| procure, for the use of the commonwealth, metallic 
| standards for the weights and measures, according to 

the denominations of weights and m asures which have 
| been hitherto used and approved in this commonwealth; 

which standards shall be inclosed in suitable cases, and 
| be deposited and carefully preserved in the office of the 
| State Treasurer. 

Section 2. It shall also be the duty of the Governor, 
| from time to time as he shall judge expedient, to cause 
| the said standards to be examined and tried; and, if ne- 
| cessary, to be corrected or renewed, so that they shall 
at all times be of their original measure or weight, and 
| proportions. 
| Section3. Provided nevertheless, that if the Congress 
| of the United States shall hereafter es'ablish a standard 
| for any of the denominations of weights or measures, it 
shall be the duty of the Governor to cause the standard 
of this commonwealth for the same denomination to be 
,made equal in all respects, and to be at all times con- 
| formable thereto. 

} Section 4. The standard yards, which shall be pro- 
cured by the Governor, shall be taken as the unit ofall 
) measures of length, and one-third part of the said 
standard yard shall be a foot, and one-twelfth part of 
such foot shall be an inch. 
| Section 5, The yard afores id shall be graduated or 
| divided by marks engraved thereon, so that it shall ex- 
| hibit distinctly the following measures, to wit: 
| The length or rectilinear extension of the foot and 
| of the inch aforesaid, and all the customary divisions or 
aliquot parts of a foot. 

Also, the length or rectilinear extension of one-half 
|of a yard, one-quarter of a yard, one-eighth of a yard, 
_one-sixteenth ofa yard, and of all other customary di- 

visions or aliquot parts of a yard. 
; Section 6. All measures of extension, whether bina- 
ry, ternary, decimal, duodecimal, or other aliquot parts, 
‘divisions or fractions of a yard, foot, or inch, or any 
multiple or combination thereof, expressed or known 
| by any customary measure, or by any of the terms of 
_admeasurement of extension, quantity, capacity, or oth- 
_er dimension, shall respectively be equal to the same 
|parts, proportion or multiple of the standard yard, 
| foot or inch aforesaid, and not otherwise. 
| Section 7. The standard measure of the wine gallon 
shall contain two hundred and thirty-one cubical inches 
of the standard inch aforesaid, and no more. And the 
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standard measure of the beer gallon shall contain two | standards of the respective counties as aforesaid, by the 
hundred and eighty-two cubical inches as aforesaid, and | officer charged with the duty of the inspection and re- 


rsnerw gulation thereof, shall be authenticated or stamped by 
Section 8. The standard measure of the bushel shall 


“ | him with some sufficient brand or seal. _ 
contain two thousand one hundred and fifty cubical| Section 19. If any person charged with the duty of 


inches, and forty-two hundredths of a cubical inch of the | the inspection and regulation of weights and measures, 
standard inch aforesaid, and no more. shall unnecessarily, carelessly, or through want of skill, 

Section 9. The me.sures of any aliquot or fractional | mar or injure any scale, beam, steel-yard, weight or 
part of the wine gallon, beer gallon, and bushel afore- | measure while in his hands or possession for the pwr- 
said, shall be proportionate thereto respectively, in the | poses of his office, —the same being just and true, or 
ratio of such aliquot or fractional part. | susceptible of easy adjustment to the proper standard 

Section 10. The bushel to be used for measuring |—he shall furnish forthwith to the owner thereof, a 
lime, shall be made in the form and of the dimensions, | correct scale, beam, steel-yard, weight or measure of 


to wit: ‘ | the same kind and of equal value, or in default thereof, 
thirteen inches and a half diameter at the bottom | shall pay to such owner twice its value. 


in Pactenr, ; | Section 20. All guaging instruments used within this 
Fifteen inches diameter at the top in the clear. commonwealth shall be constructed so as to show the 
_ Thirteen inches and forty-seven hundredths of an | contents or ullage of any vessel or cask, according to 
inch perpendicular depth in the clear. ‘the measures aforesaid. And if any person shall use 
Section 11. The denomination of weights shall be | any such instruments of any other construction or pro- 
computed upon the trey pound of the mint of the Unit. | portion, such person shall, before marking the contents 


ed States, in the manner following, to wit: |of any cask or the ullage thereof, as shown by such 
The troy pound of this commonwealth shall be equal | instrument, reduce the same to standard measuresafore- 
to the troy pound of the mint aforesaid. | said, under penalty of ten dollars for every neglect, 
The pound avoirdupois of this commonwealth shall be | for the use of any person who may be aggrieved there- 
greater than the troy pound aforesaid in the proportion | by. 


of seven thousand to five thousand seven hundred and | “Section 21. All weights and measures sold within 
sixty. — this commonwealth, shall be deemed to have been war- 
Section 12. The weights of any aliquot or fractienal | ranted by the seller to correspond (according to the 
part of the troy pound and avoirdupois pound aforesaid, | respective denomination) with the standards aforesaid. 
shall be proportionate thereto respectively, in the ratio Section 22. Every person who shall sell or buy any 
of such aliquot or fractional part. article or merchandize or traffic, or any thing whatso- 
Section 13. It shallalso be the duty of the Governor to ever, by any false yard, beam, scale, weight or mea- 
procure tobe made, for each of the counties of this | sure, to the injury of another, the person selling or 
commonwealth, at the charge of the counties respec- | buying as aforesaid, being the owner of such yard, 
tively, a set of standards for weights and measures, ac- | beam, scale, weight or measure, and not having had the 
cording to the several denominations hitherto adopted same duly regulated and approved by a lawful stand- 
into use in this commonwealth, which standards shall be | ard within one year, shall forfeit thrice the value of the 
accurately adjusted to the standards aforesaid; and article so sold or bought, one half to the use of the 
thereupon he shall cause the same to be properly sealed ! county, and the other half to the use of the person ag- 
or stamped, and to be delivered to the commissioners | grieved, to be recovered in one action founded on this 
of the counties respectively, to be used as standards for | act. Provided, that in no case shall the penalty afore- 
the adjusting of weights and measures, and for no other } said, be less than three dollars. 
purpose. | Section 23. And if any person shall sell or buy any 
Section 14. It shall be the duty of the commissioners | article of merchandize or traffic, or any thing whatso- 
of the respective counties, at least once in every ten | ever, by any false yard,beam, scale, weight or measure, 
years, and oftener if they have reason to believe it ne- | knowing the same to be false, and intending thereby to 
cessary, to cause the standards of the respective county | deceive or defraud, such person shall be liable to indict- 
to be examined and tried, and if necessary, to be cor- | ment and punishment as in cases of misdemeanor. 
rected or renewed according to the standards aforesaid} Section 24. An acre of Jand shall contain four thou- 
of the commonwealth, so that they shall be equal andin | sand eight hundred and forty horizontal square yards of 
all respects conform and correspond thereto. the standard yard aforesaid, or a surface which shall be 
Section 15. he duty of the inspection and regulation | equivalent thereto. Provided, that nothing in this sec- 


of weights and measures shall, in the several counties of | tion shall be deemed or taken to affect the allowance of 
this commonwealth, (except in the city and county of | 


; : | any surplus quantity to which any person may be other- 
Philadelphia,) be pe: formed by such competent person | wise entitled, by virtue of any record, patent, deed, or 
. . . ' e - 
or persons as the commissioners of the respective coun- | other instrument or contract. 


ties shall, with the approbation of the court of Quarter | 
Sessions of such county, designate. 

Section 16. Every person charged with the inspec- 
tion and regulation of weights and measures as afore- 


Section 25. The standard dimensions of a cord of 
| bark, or of wood for fuel, shall be eight feet in length, 
including one-half of the kerf, four feet in breadth, and 


: ' four feet in height, containing one hundred and twenty- 
said, shall, before he enters upon the duties of his of- | 


, eight feet of the standard foot aforesaid, in solid mea- 
con wane oath or affirmation to perform the same with | sure, well stowed and packed. And if any part of the 
elity. 


| wood be crooked, it shall be placed at the top of the 
‘cord or load, anda reasonable and fair allowance shall 
| be made by all corders and venders of wood for the de- 
| ficiency which may be occasioned by such crooked or 
| uneven wood, ; 

Section 26. A hogshead of cider shall be deemed and 


Section 17. The persons who may be charged with 
the inspection and regulation of weights or measures as 
aforesaid, shall not be entitled to demand or receive 
any fee whatsoever for their services in that behalf; but 
they shall be paid for the same out of the county stock, 


according to contract with the commissioners of the | taken to be one hundred and ten gallons thereof in 
respective county. ngs shall demand and receive for | wine measure, in all cases where there shall be no spe- 
the use of the county, for every weight and measure | cial agreement to the contrary. , 
regulated by them, such sum as the mechanical labor! Section 27. The several kinds of grain hereinafter 
employed in the regulation and sealing thereof shall be | mentioned, may be estimated and sold by weight avor- 
reasonably worth, and no more, dupois, as follows, to wit: Sixty pounds of wheat, fifty- 
Section 18. All weights and measures, and all beams, | eight pounds of rye, fifty-eight pounds of corn, forty- 
scales, and steel-yards, which shall be adjusted to the eight pounds of buckwheat, forty-seven pounds of 
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barley, thirty.two pounds of oats, shall be deemed and | marquee of the commander in chief, pitched, (for the 
taken tobe equal each to a bushel as aforesaid, of the | first time,) on that occasion, for the accommodation of 
said kinds of grain respectively. Provided, neverthe- | the chiefs. The firing of a six pounder, and the display 
less, that the said kinds of grain may be bought or sold | of a white flag, on the council house, immediately after . 
by measure. as heretofore. guard parade and relief, was the daily signal for as- 
Section 28. The several kinds of foreign salt herein | sembling of the plenipotentiaries, who generally re- 
after mentioned, may be estimated and sold by weight | mained in session about four hours. The officers of the 
avoirdupois, as follows, to wit: Eighty-five pounds of | army, in full uniform, together with numerous warriors 
coarse salt, seventy pounds of ground salt, sixty-two | accompanying the chiefs, were the usual spectators of 
pounds of fine salt, shall be deemed and taken to be | this very interesting scene. One or more of the chiefs, 
equal to each bushel as aforesaid, of the said kinds of | as subjects were proposed, daily delivered speeches, 
salt respectively. Provided, that the said kinds of salt | not long, but many of them distinguished by their force 
may be bought and sold by measure, as heretofore. of reasoning, and dignified manner of delivery. Among 
Section 29. Anthracite coal may be sold by weight | these, the Red Pole held a conspicuous stand. 
avoirdupois, or by bushel measure, as follows, to wit: “ The encampment of Indians was directly in front of 
Every bushel of coal shall contain eighty pounds thereof, | the cantonment, with which a daily intercourse took 
every hundred weight shall be deemed and taken to be | place by the officers of the army, who, in turn, receiv- 
one hundred and twelve pounds thereof, twenty-eight | ed and entertained the chiefs in their quarters during 
bushels, or two thousand two hundred and forty pounds | the day. Red Pole, accompanied by Little Turtle, 
thereof, shall be deemed and taken for one ton. (the Miami chief, well known as principal leader against 
Section 50. All pecuniary penalties and forfeitures | the unfortunate army of general St. Clair,) with whom 
imposed by this act, shall be recoverable in like manner | he generally associated, often visited our quarters, ac- 
as debts of equal amount may be recoverd. companied captain Wells, the interpreter, (who was 
Section 31. Provided that nothing in this act shall be | inhumanly butchered at_ Chicago, at the commence- 
so construed as tu interfere with any special provision, | ment of the last war with England. ) Those visits 
heretofore made by law, respecting the powers, duties, | were always interesting. The Turtle and Red Pole 
or emoluments of the regulator of weights and mea- | were uncommonly shrewd in their observations, and, 
sures, or of the sealer of dry measures for the «ity and | frequently, in playful badinage, would elicit flash- 
county of Philadelphia. es of wit that would not disgrace the most polished cir- 
cles. At the conclusion of the treaty, they retired to 
From the Pittsburg Gazette. the homes of their respective tribes, and arrangements 


were immediately commenced preparatory to occupy- 
MIO-QUA-COO-NA-CAW. ing the British posts, on our northwestern frontier, the 


The communication of ‘* An Antiquarian,” which we | delivery of which had been procrastinated from time to 


published in our paper of the Sth of July last, in rela- | time, by various frivolous pretexts, and no doubt was 
tion to this chief, of the Shawano nation, has drawn | the true origin of the prolonged Indian wars on our 


from Col. Marschalk, editor of the Mississippi Gazette, | frontier. 
along and interesting article, from which we make} ‘+ Gen. Wayne visited the frontier forts in the fall of 
some extracts. Col. Marschalk was formerly an officer | 1796. At Fort Maumee, then garrisoned by the com- 
in the United States’ Army; and, as such, was on the pany of the 2d sublegion, con:manded by the writer of 
our northwestern frontier when Red Pole figured there, | this article, he pitched his marquee within a few yards 
and was adopted by that chief, as his son, under the | of the glacis, not pistol shot distance from the southwest 
name of Unda Quallameta, or the Industrious Beaver. | bastion of the fort, on the very spot from which he had 
The following are extracts:— viewed the works, then manned by the British garri- 
“Simply to state, that the Chieftain of the forest, | son, commanded by major Campbell, on the 20th of 
whose remains lie so honorably entombed in the sacred | October, 1794. On the bastion, at that time, along 24 
Fepository appropriated to the silent dead of more ci- | and three 18 pounders, brass guns, were mounted, to- 
vilized man, was among the number of celebrated war- | gether with four wall pieces of 43 pound calibre, in 
riors who long contended in the field, and led his na-|the case mates. Enraged at the hardy daring of the 
tion forth to battle against every opposing foe, and af- | old hero, the British artillery officer was with difficulty 
ter being conquered in the decisive action of the 20th | restrained from applying the match by the commandant, 
of October, 1794, under the walls of the British fort, | The suite of general Wayne, at the moment, was his 
Miami, by the gallant,hero, Anthony Wayne—that he | aids de camp, major Debuts, of the 4th sublegion, 
was among the principal representatives ofthe Shawano | captain Thomas Lewis, of the 3d, and lieut. W. H. 
nation, at the treaty of Greenville, where he was alike | Harrison, (the present general, ) of the first; also, colo- 
distinguished by his oratory; that, unaccustomed to the | nel Henry Burbeck, of artillery, and several others, 
rigors of a northern climate, he fell a victim to disease, | whose names at present are not recollected. ‘lhe fact 
on his return from a visit to ‘his Great Father,’ President | of the intention to fire, we received from two gentle- 
Washington; where he had accompanied Little Turtle, | men, who were in the fort at the time, and to the pitch- 
Blue Jacket, and several other of the most distinguish- | ing of the marquee, and recognizing the exact spot by 
ed chiefs, from the northwestern tribes; and had merit- | the brave old general, we were eye witnesses, 
ed, by the dignity of his deportment and the urbanity of} A number of chiefs and warriors visited the general 
his manners, the respectful attention given to him while | during the three days he remained at Fort Maumee, 
Jiving, and the honorable memento which the now | The Little Turtle and Red Pole arrived the day follow- 
dilapidated monument exhibits to have been paid to- | ing his departure from Detroit. Blue Jacket resided 
wards his remains, This much would, no doubt, amply | on an island, at the foot of the rapids of Miami. On 
satisfy the queries of the inquiring Antiquarian, as ex- | visiting the fort, the Red Pole, addressing the writer, 
hibiting a brief and correct notice of the ‘ son of the | remarked, ‘* my son, we are going to Detroit to see our 
forest’ thus distinguished. > Gi . father, general Wynd, and then to the rising of the sun 
‘Our acquaintance with him commenced at the | to take our great father, general Washington, by the 
treaty of Greenville, made by Gen. Anthony Wayne, | hand. The general has promised us a young chief to 
with the confederated tribes of northwestern Indians, | show us the path. The Turtle and Blue Jacket both 
in August, 1795, where Red Pole was considered a | love you, and we will ask for you if you are willing to 
chief of much influence. ‘That treaty, being of great | go.” The proposal was of course agreeable, as it of- 
importance, was conducted with an uncommon degree fered a prospect of visiting those dear friends, from 
offormandeconomy. A handsome council house was | whose society we had been excluded by six years’ hard 
erected, expressly for the purpose, and the elegant | duty in camp, and the more particularly, as the contem- 
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plated reduction of the army to the peace establishment, 
then conducted upon fair and honorable principles, 
would, as a junior captain, leave us among the number 
of supernumeraries; and the opportunity of returning 
home as an escort to our Ind‘an friends, have been a 
pleasant tour of duty. We were, however, disappoint- 
ed in our expectations. The Red Pole added, * We 
are going to the island to get drunk two days; we will 
then wash our heads and go to Detroit to ask for you. 
During the debauch, we were severely attacked by ague 
and fever, and very reluctantly abandoned the propos- 
ed tour, recommending to “ our red father” and his as- 
sociates, our friend captain Richard Sparks, (the late 
colonel) who accompanied them to the seat of govern- 
ment; returning from whence, as we have stated, Red 
Pole died at Pittsburg, where he was buried with mili- 
tary honors, and the monument erected over his re- 
mains. 

Connected with the recollection of our Indian “ fa- 
ther” is an amusing incident of more recent date, and 
which may probably dwell in the recollection of some of 
the ancient citizens of Philadelphia. A number of 
chiefs visited Mr. Jefferson, during his presidency, 
among whom was the Young Wolf, (our adopted bro- 
ther) nephew and successor of Red Pole. Among the 
amusements provided for them wasa visit to the thea- 
tre. Wewere then on atour of guard duty, witha 
detachment of artillery from Fort Mifflin. Learning 
that Indians from the lakes were in the city,and feeling 
a curiosity to ascertain whether any of our old acquaiu- 
tances were of the number, we visited the theatre for that 
purpose. They were seated on a back seat of the large 
front box of the old Chesnut street theatre. Approach- 
ing the box we were recognized by ‘our brother,” 
with a warm hug, imparting a plentiful quantity of ver- 
tuillion to both our cheeks, and a hearty yell, in which 
his associates, about 10 or 12, joined in full chorus. The 
curtain was up atthe time, but the astonished actors 
stopped and gazed in silence at the scene. Several 
ladies were much alarmed, and Madam Rumor stated 
that some did actually faint. The gentlemen beaux 
were in full run to ascertain the cause of the alarm, and 
found us sitting cheek by jowl among the Indians. We 
spent the evening with our young brother, and the day 
following entertained him with subaltern fare,at our post, 
since which we have not heard any thing farther from 
our tribe. 

Mus-qua-ki-na-ca, or Red Pole.—In spinning this 
yarn, our readers will ohserve that the fit was uncom- 
monly strong. However the remedy for its tediousness 
is with them—throw it down. 

Little Turtle.—We have some interesting anecdotes 
of this celebrated chief in M. S.—they may, or may not, 
according to circumstances, be forthcoming. 


—<~ 
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Having withdrawn from the busy cares of our office, 
for a few days last week, to indulge ourself with an ex- 
cursion to Easton, to visit the seat of Justice for this 
county for the first time since we became a resident in 
it, as well as to become better acquainted with that part 
of Old Northampton, which lies below the Blue moun- 
tain, we were highly gratified with the appearance of 
the country, and although our enjoyment of the excur- 
sion which we had long since promised ourself was 
somewhat diminished by a slight indisposition, we have 
considered the subject worthy of a few brief passing 
remarks. 

To a person who has no knowledge of the geo hi- 
cal situation of Northampton asia telk aint to Ted 
from an inspection of the map, it presents scarcely any 
thing to the imagination but a series of those huge moun- 
tains which strongly mark the northeastern part of Penn- 
sylvania, stretching to the southwest through the state. 

is idea is still more forcibly impressed upon the mind 
of the traveller who comes into this part of the county, 











and becomes acquainted with its situation by actual ob- 
servation, especially if the approach be from the north 
or west; and notwithstanding he may be informed of the 
fact that immediately below the Blue ridge lies a fruit- 
ful agricultural region extending southward to Phila- 
delphia and Lancaster, which may be justly called the 
garden of the state, if the sight of his eyes be confined 
to the mountains which are broken into various irregular 
shapes by the river Lehigh and its tributaries, and the 
deep and narrow glens into which this region is cut 
here and there, the very name of Northampton county 
will be so naturally and unavoidably associated in his 
imagination with the idea of roughness and sterility, that 
he will scarcely be able to conceive of it otherwise than 
as being a mountainous, unfruitful, and desolate waste. 
We speak from experience when we say that such is 
the case, since we know how difficult it is to divest the 


| mind of the unfavorable impressions which a few months 


residence among the mountains of the Lehigh, give to 
the general appearance and face of the surrounding 
country. 

In following the serpentine course of the valley from 
this place to the Lehigh Water Gap, which is about 
twelve miles, the river is as above this place, skirted 
wiih mountains, which cause it to take various abrupt 
turns and windings to find a passage between them; 
though near the mouths of several small streams which 
empty into itin East Penn and ‘lowamensing townships, 
there are a number of fine farms and well cultivated 
fields; which is also the case for several miles up the 
valleys of these streams. 

In approaching the Lehigh Water Gap, a scene is pre- 
sented to the eye of one who has any taste to admire 
whatever is grand, picturesque, and romantic in nature, 
which cannot fail to excite a degree of admiration. 
Here the river breaks abruptly through a narrow gap 
in the Blue Ridge, which seems to have been cleft asun- 
der by nature for the express purpose of affording a 
passage for the congregated waters above to escape to 
the mother ocean. In passing through the Gap, the 
broad expansive valley of highly cultivated fields and 
sloping woodlands below the mountains apparently 
opens a new world to the traveller; so striking is the 
contrast with the mountainous region above The 
beauty and richness of the country, however, is still in- 
creased 1s we proceed toward Easton. From Cherry- 
ville to that place it is an elevated plain, with here and 
there a gentle depression for the small streams that 
make their way to the Lehigh and Delaware rivers. As 
fur as the eye can reach may be seen rich farms, neat 
stone dwellings, commodious and well filled barns, 
and beautiful orchards, richly laden with fruit, affording 
a specimen of the independence which is characteristic 
of the German farmers of Pennsylvania. Indeed the 
general appearance of prosperity indicates that the in 
habitants are, what we believe they are generally ac- 
knowledged to be— as honest, industrious, and frugal a 
set of people as are to be found in any part of the Union, 

The German language is very generally spoken among 
them, though we are informed that English schools are 
becoming more frequently established and generally 
patronised, for the education of the young in the pre- 
vailing language of our country. We noticed several 
very neat convenient school houses in the different 
neighborhoods along the road, as well as in the little 
villages which are springing up here and there through 
the country. Many of the farmers send their daughters 
to the Moravian Seminary at Bethlehem, which is so 
justly celebrated for the acquirement of a good English 
education. 

At Easton, we were pleased to observe that smang 
the various other improvements, the new Lafayette Col- 
lege, which has recently been commenced, is rapidly 
progressing. This noble structure, which will prove a 
lasting monument to the enterprise of the place, is be+ 
ing erected on a lofty and commodious eminence on the 
north side of the Bushkill creek, and presents a front of 
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112 feet, overlooking the borough, the Delaware and | render their services gratuitously—subject nevertheless 
Lehigh rivers and canal, the Morris canal coming in | to the direction and control of the aforesaid trustees, or 
from the east with its inclined plane, and the rich and | a majority of them, in such manner as to prevent any 
flourishing agricultural country for many miles around | improper conduct in and about the premises, or any as- 
on this side of the Delaware, as well as in the adjacent | cendency or engrossment of the aforesaid privileges, by 
parts of New Jersey; and in short, affords perhaps the | any minister of the Gospel, or by the ministers of any 
most delightful prospect as well as the most eligible and | religious denomination whatever, to the exclusion of 
healthy location which can be found in the country. | others equally entitled to the use of the aforesaid free 
Easton is too well known to most of our reacers to | and independent house of worship.” 
require a description. Suffice it to say, that itisat pre-| And whereas it has been judged necessary, under 
sent inferior to very few towns in the state, in business, | existing circumstances, that certain rules and regula- 
wealth, and enterprise. Situated as it is, at the junction | tions should be adopted for the regulation of the afore- 
of the Delaware and Lehigh rivers, and the concentra- | said premises, in addition to the provisions specified in 
tion of various works of internal improvement, the Ne- | said deed. Therefore 
laware canal from Bristol and Philadelphia, the Lehigh | Resolved, That whenever and as often as any qualifi- 
Canal from Mauch Chunk, and the Morris canal from | ed minister of the Gospel shall be desirous of occupying 
New York, with all these peculiar advantages, it cannot | the aforesaid house of worship for religious duties, he 
fail of becoming a place of great and increasing import- | shall make known his intentions to the President, (Silas 
ance in future. Philips, ) or if more convenient, to any one of the trus- 
We might, if our time and limits would permit, find | tees, [specifying the day and hour when he wishes his 
ample materials to enlarge upon the subject of the im- | religious duties to commence, } who shall grant him the 
portance of the lower part of Northampton county both | occupancy of the said house for the aforesaid purpose, 
in an agricultural and commercial point of view—mat- | provided a previous appointment shall not interfere with 
ters of notoriety it is true at home, but which would | the time specified in his said appointment. 
doubtless prove interesting to our more distant readers. Resolved, That every minister of the Gospel, in pos- 
But while commenting upon these sources of prosperity, | session of the aforesaid house, for the time being, and 
below the mountain it must not be forgotten, that the | wishing again to occupy it, shall make a public declara- 
upper part of the county, notwithstanding the forbid- | tion thereof at the close of his meeting, specifying the 
pen aspect of its wild and mountainous location, is by no | day and hour, when he wishes again to occupy the said 
means destitute of its share of natural advantages which | building, and if there should be no previous appoint- 
are being rapidly developed by the assistance of art. | ment for the said time, the occupancy shall be histo the 
The old proverb that there is nothing made in vain, is | close of his religious services. 
most strikingly verified in this case. For in addition to | And whereas it may so happen thata person residing 
the vast quantities of lumber which our immense forests | at a distance, wishing to occupy the aforesaid house of 
are capable of furnishing, some of our mountains are | worship, ana having made an appointment in writing, 
rich in inexhaustible mineral productions, which, as a | directed to the President, or one of the said trustees, 
source of wealth and improvement, vie with the agri. | which said appointment may interfere with one already 
cultural productions of the country below the mountain. | made, and no opportunity presenting for the trustees to 
On the whole, were we to inquire into the causes | apprise him of said previous appointment, in all and 
which have mainly contributed to the development of | every such case it is recommended by the trustees, 
the resources of this part of Pennsylvania, we should be | that the first applicant for the building do so regulate 
led to the irresistible conclusion that it is to internal im- his proceeding that a portion of the time may be afford- 





provements, encouraged by the enterprise of many of | ed for the second in application, to have an opportunity 
our citizens, that the credit is due for this prosperity. | to communicate what is upon his mind. That in the 
But this state of things may be said to be but the dawn- | language of Paul the Apostle, “all things may be done 
ing of the prosperity that awaits this section of our ; decently and in order.” 

It is further recommended by the trustees, that when- 
ever it may so happen that two appointments may inter- 
fere in the manner above stated, or otherwise, the mi- 
nisters so coming together do exercise towards each 
other, a spirit of Christian forbearance and brotherly 
love: believing, as they do, that the cause of truth can- 
— not be promoted where a spirit for controversy, and 
NEWTOWN FREE CHURCH. contention for superiority prevails. ‘For one is your 

master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 

Ata meeting of the Trustees of the free and indepen- |; Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting, sign- 
dent house of worship, in Newtown, held at the house \ed by the chairman, and attested by the secretary, be 
of Joseph Archambault, the 24th of August, 1833, Silas / published in both the county papers. 


country. We firmly believe that there are other im- 
provements which are destined at no distant period, 
still more to enhance the advantages and importance of 
thecountry. We shall allude more particularly to these 
hereafter, as time and circumstances shall permit,— 


Mauch Chunk Courier. 


Philips was called to the chair, and John Linton ap- SILAS PHILIPS, Chairman, 
net secretary. The object of the meeting having | Attest—Joun Linton, Secretary. 
een stated, and the views of the different trustees upon Bucks County Intelligencer. 


SS og ore expressed, it was judged expe- ———— 

ient to adopt the following preamble and resolutions: 

hehe, of a meeting of the citizens of Newtown, | REFORM CONVENTION. 

favorable to the erection ofa free and independent house | Harniseure, Aug. 26, 1833. 

of worship, held at the house of Jacob Archambault, on The delegates from the several counties assembled in 

the 14th of August, 1850, it was on motion resolved, | the court-house at 10 o’clock, when the Convention was 

that John Linton, Silas Philips, John Bond, Amos Wil- | organized by the appointment of the following officers: 

kinson, Samuel Philips, Thomss Goslin, and James Di- George Kremer, of Union, President. 

vine, (since Seneenpd,) be and are hereby appointed a/| Mahlon Ortlip, of Philadelphia county, and John M’- 

of trustees, to receive and hold in trust, a title or Reynolds, of Columbia, Vice Presidents. 

deed, fora lot of ground, the liberal donation of Joseph | Henry K. Strong, of Dauphin, and Wm. J. Mullen, 

Archambault, as a site whereog to erect the aforesaid | of Philadelphia, Secretaries. 

building—which deed was duly executed and recorded | On motion of Mr. Mullen, the following gentlemen 

in the deed book, No. 55, page 474, &c. were appointed a committee to report to an adjourned 
And whereas in the aforesaid deed it is declared that | meeting, such subjects as are suitable to receive the ac- 

the aforesaid house of worship shall be free for the ac- ' tion of the convention, viz. 

commodation ef all such ministers of the gospel as shall | Messrs. Kremer of Union, Earl of Philadelphia, Evans 
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of Dauphin, Johnson of Luzerne, Bancroft of Columbia, 
and Yearick of Union. 

On motién of Mr. Earl, it was 

Resolved, That the said committee be instructed to 
report what parts of the Constitution ought to be taken | 
up by this Convention, for the purpose of suggesting | 
suitable amendments for the consideration of the people; | 
and also to report the order of taking up for considera. | 
tion those parts to be amended. _ " 

Letters from the delegates appointed by the counties 
of Mercer, Butler, and Tioga, assigning reasons why 
they could not be in attendance, and expressing the de- | 
cided wish of the people in their respective districts, | 
for a reform of the Constitution, were read. 

Adjourned to 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 


Convention met according to adjournment, at 3 
o’clock. P. M. 

The following delegates were in attendance. 

Philadelphia—Wm. J. Mullen, Mahlon Ortlip, Tho- 
mas Earl, John F. Johnson, and Daniel M’Laughlin. 

Dauphin County—Henry K. Strong, Benjamin Evens, 
and John Cameron. 

Union—George Kremer, and Henry Yearick. 

Columbia—John M’ Reynolds and Le Grand Bancroft. 

Luzerne—Luther Kidder, and Ovid F. Johnson. 

Huntingdon—Alexander Gwin, and John T.M’ Ca- 
han. 

Mr. Earl, from the committee appointed for the pur- 
pose, reported a number of subjects as proper for the 
action of the Convention. 

After some discussion on the propriety of specifying 
particular amendments to be recommended to the con- 
sideration of the people, in which Messrs. Strong, Ort- 
lip, Earl, Bancroft, Mullen, Johnson, of Luzerne, Kid- 
der, Kremer, and Yearick took part, the following reso- 
lutions were agreed to. 

Resolved, That the immense patronage vested in the 
Governor by the Constitution, is wholly unsuited to the 
form and spirit of our republican government, destruc- 
tive to the vital principles of election, and dangerously 
hostile to the rights, interests, and happiness of the 
people. 

Resolved, That the absolute power of appointment 
reposed in our Governor, without check or control by 
any co-ordinate branch of our government, is contrary 
to the fundamental principles of democracy, and in theo- 
ry and practice nearly allied to despotism. 

Resolved, That the unlimited exercise of the pardon.- | 
ing power by the Governor, is little short of a denial of | 
justice to the people, and ought to be placed under a 
wholesome restraint. 

Resolved, That the right of suffrage should be under 
as few restrictions as are compatible with the safety of 
our republican institutions, and that the restrictions on 
the right in Pennsylvania require revision, 

Resolved, That the term of holding of offices for life 
is a relic of European aristocracy—the gem of an Ame- 
rican aristocracy, silently but certainly undermining our | 
liberties, and paving the way for the establishment of a 
monarchical government in this country. 

Resolved, That the present Constitution, deprives | 
the people of the power of electing many officers whose | 
election properly and of right belongs to them, and that 
in this particular it violates the fundamental principles 
of all free government. 

Resolved, That the long term of office and continued 
eligibility of the Senators of this state, are incompatible 
with the best interests of the people. 

Resolved, That the Constitution of any free govern- 
ment should contain a provision for its own amendment 
and reform, and that the want of such provision in the 
present Constitution, has subjected the people to long 
parieip and misrule, and that it is deeply to be deplor- 
ed. 

Resolved, That the people be requested to consider 
whether any, and if any, which of the following amend- 
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ments of the Constitution ought to be made; and that 
they instruct their delegates to an adjourned meeting 
of this Convention, in relation to the subject. 

1. Anamendment for shortening the term of the Go- 
vernor’s office, and the period of his continued eligibi- 
lity. 

2. A restriction in certain cases on the power of the 


Legislature to grant perpetual and irrepealable chart -rs 
of incorporation. 


5. A prohibition of lotteries. 

4. A restriction on the power of the Legislature to 
borrow money beyond a certain amount, on the credit 
of the state. 

5. A restriction on the holding of two or more offices 
or appointments at the same time, the joint emoluments 
of which shall exceed a certain amount. 

On motion, the following gentlemen were appointed 
to draft an address tothe people, viz. Messrs, Bancroft 
of Columbia, Kidder of Luzerne, Earl of Philadelphia, 
Gwin of Huntington, and Johnson of Luzerne. 


Adjourned to meet again at 10 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 





Met according to adjournment at 10 o’clock A. M. 
Mr. Johnson of f.uzerne,from the committee appoint- 
ed for that purpose, reported the following 


ADDRESS. 


Fellow Citizens,—The present Convention has as- 
sembled in obedience to the will of the people, to take 
into consideration the most speedy and effectual means 
of securing the amendment, and reform of the existing 
Constitution of Pennsylvania. The short period which 
has intervened, since the proposition for holding a Con- 
vention at this time—the want of concert, in relation to 
it among the people, of the several counties of the state 
—the busy season of the year—and the active efforts of 
men interested, to defeat the measure, and to prevent 
the united movement of the friends of reform, have all 
contributed to throw in the way of the meeting of this 
Convention, obstacles and difficulties of such a charac. 
ter, as nothing but a firm confidence in the righteousness 
of the cause in which we are engaged, could enable us 
to overcome. In despite of every disorganizing attempt, 
we have convened, and we have adopted such a plan of 
operations, as we think, will most promote the object 
of our meeting under the circumstances in which we 
stand. 

It appears to this Convention, scarcely possible to 
doubt of the imperfections of the present Constitution 
of the state; and just as little possible to doubt of the 
necessity of correcting these imperfections, wherever 
they may exist. For years the people have loudly and 
repeatedly demanded their correction—but the interpo- 
sition of official power, has as often succeeded in ren- 
dering their efforts at reform abortive. Every pretext 
has been made, and every artifice practised, to deter 
that portion of the people, who had not fully determin- 
ed the proper course to be pursued upon the subject, 
from a fair and candid examination of the defects, which 
are found in our Constitution. They were told that it 
was formed under the guardianship of the wise and pa- 
triotic fathers of the country, and that respect and ve- 
neration for them should sanctify their work, and stam 
it with immortality. This plausible objection has doubt- 
less operated with many who have not bestowed due 
reflection upon its fallacy. 

This Convention yield to none, in sentiments of pro- 
found veneration for the framers of the Constitution, 
which we ave now striving to amend and improve. We 
feel the deepest gratitude for their services in the dark 
days of the Revolution—and for their labors in the 
formation of the structure of our government, and the 
utmost respect for their opinions. We firmly believe, 
that were they here, at the present time, (most of them 
having paid the great debt of nature,) that they would 
be first to correct imperfections in their work, which 





never had been introduced, but for the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, and their own inexperience. This 
objection to the amendment of our Constitution, may be 
advanced with equal propriety, to perpetuate the reign | 
of every despot on earth. It is calculated to repress | 
the spirit of intelligent inquiry; and to cast away as, 
wor'hless all the valuable lessons of experience. We | 
trust an argument which leads to these consequences, 
will meet with little encouragement in this free republic. | 
A Constitution has been well defined to be, ‘*the form, 
or first principles of government delineated by the migh- | 
ty hand of the people.” If this be true, the ssme hand | 
that first delineated its features, may change them as | 
the occasions of society require. The Cons'itution itself | 
recognizes this wholesome principle, and the only ques- | 
tion which we are called on to consider is, have such 
changes taken place in the condition of the country, as | 
to call for corresponding alterations in our form of Go- | 
vernment? was the present Constitution ever such an 
one as the happiness of the people demanded? 

What was our condition in 1790, when the present | 
Constitution was adopted? The country was just emerg- | 
ing from the tumult and confusion of the Revolution— 
its population bore no comparison to it at the present | 
time—few counties were organized—election districts 
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| their integrity and patriotism. 


. . ° | 
were extensive, with scarce any means of communica- 


tion among the people of different parts—the principles | 
of government were well understood by some of the | 
leading men, but were not clearly comprehended by | 
the people at large-—the bias of the best informed men’s | 
minds was favorable to strong and energetic government; | 
and can we be surprised, that in this state of things, | 
such a Constitution as the present was adopted? The 


cause of surprise is, that the Convention formed one as | 


perfect as the present. . 
lities of communicatng upon the subject with each 


and tendencies, it is impossible, that they could have | 


Had the people possessed faci- | 


[Ssprsemugr 


reform. The combination of its official influence 
thwarted the wishes of the majority of the people, and 
their exertions were fruitless. In 1825, a Convention 
would have received the support of an overwhelming 
majority of the people, if the subject bad been propos- 
ed ina proper manner. The votes were authorised 
merely to be g'ven “for a Convention,” or against it, 
without providing for its proceedings to be submitted to 
the consideration of the people. ‘The people were ap- 


| prehensive, if they surrendered their Constitution into 


the hands ofa Convention, with no specific check upon 
its proceedings, that it would take advantage of the for- 
mer precedent, and fasten upon them such a Constitu- 
tion as would be as little suit.ble to their wants as the 
present. They, therefore, by a small majority, crushed 
the measure. When we consider the circumstances 
which the vote of the people was given in 1805 and 
1825, upon the subject of reforming and amending the 
Constitution, it cannot fail to excite our admiration of 
When we see the rich 
and powerful extending their influence throughout all 
ranks of society, arrayed to maintain the reign of aristo- 


| cracy and corruption, secure as it is under some of the 
| imperfections of our present Constitution, and to sustain 


these, all the office holders, who subsist on the plunder 
of the public, with most of the presses in the country 
subsided and muzzled, thus preventing all agitation and 


_ elucidation of the subject; and when we see the people, 


in Opposition to this formidable phalanx, stand nobly 
forth, and almost triumph over their enemies; it must 
inspire the patriot with the highest confidence in the 
virtue of the people, and in their ability to perpetuate 
to the latest time the free institutions of this country. It 
is a truth, which the the experience of all free govern- 
ments confirms, that ‘‘the people never intentionally 


| do or approve wrong.”” Demagogues may mislead them, 
other, of examining the objectionable portions of the | 


Constitution, and of fully understanding their import | 


quietly received so imperfect a form of Government | 


from the hands of the Convention, they would have | 
risen up in their primary assembl.es,and denounced itin 
tones which the members of the Convention could not 
have misunderstood. Nay, had the same state of things 


the influence of the powerful may awe them for a short 
season into submission, but give them intelligence, give 
them freedom of thought, and it is not within the com- 
pass of human agency to reconcile them toa bad form 
of government. Ifthe great mass of the people of Eng- 


_ land understood their rights, her Constitution had long 


existed at that day, that now exists in Pennsylvania, the | 
people would have required strong and satisfactory rea- | 
sons, from their representatives in the Legislature, for | 


abolishing the first truly Democratic Constitution, rear- 
ed under the auspices of the great Franklin, and of vest 


ing in the hands of the anti-democratic members of the 


Convention, that imposed the present Constitution upon 
the people the absolute power of dictating a form of 


government without “the consent of the governed.” | 


The very facts themselves, that the Legislature of 1790 
dared to annihilate the first Republican Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, without the constitutional right so to do, 
and that the Convention which established over the peo- 
ple, the present Constitution dared to take such a step, 
without asking the consent of the people, proves, be- 


ago been purged of its corruptions, The people of 
Pennsflvania understand their rights, and with the aus- 
picious smiles of Heaven upon their exertions, they will 
regain possession of those they have lost. 

The Convention has thought proper, to obviate all 
objection to the amendment of the Constitution, by a 


| Convention of the people elected for that purpose, to 


suggest some of the principal points in which it con- 


| ceives the Constitution to be defective, or founded on 





yond doubt, that undue advantage was seized, and that 
the people were brought under the yoke, because cir- | 
cumstanc:s precluded them from asserting their rights. 
Time has wrought a change in the whole aspect of our 
condition. Our pvpulation is numerous—our people 
are enlightened—they have studied, and rightly under- 
stand the nature of this government and the particulars 
in which it is defective. We are at peace with the 
world, and as much at peace with each other, as people 
ina free republic can be. Now is the time to accom- 
modate our Constitution to our wants and our. happi- 
ness. Butit is said that attempts have been made, and 
that the people have been found opposed to the mea- 
sure. How isthe fact? In 1805, when the matter was 
resented to the people first, the causes which induced 
the adoption of the Constitution, with all its imperfec- 


erroneous principles, and to have it clearly and distinet- 
ly understood, wherein and how far reform is sought, 
amendment is proposed. The principles which are re- 
cognized in our resolutions, we consider as the great 
landmarks of reform, from which any Convention en- 
trusted with the alteration of the Constitution, will not 
be at liberty todepart. Applying those principles to 
the present Constitution of Pennsylvania, will be the test 
by which its imperfections are to be ascertained. No 
provision, which does not clash with these fundamental 
principles of all free government, will be touched or 
impaired. That the Constitution now contains many 
valuable principles of government, no one can deny. 
We acknowledge this truth with the liveliest pleasure— 
and we should be among the last men in the communi- 
ty, to disturb a single article of it, orto mar one feature 
of it, in which it even approaches towards republican 
perfection. No! let its excellencies remain as a monu- 
ment of the wisdom and patriotism of our fathers, and 
let it be our care, as it is our duty, to render them more 
conspicuous, by pruning away and correcting the im- 
perfections which have too much obscured them. 

You will readily perceive, fellow citizens, that al- 
though our resolutions suggest several important amend- 


tions on its head, were not yet wholly removed. The | ments of the Constitution, they all depend upon three 
predominating party of the time was unfriendly to all | grand principles: 





tronage of the Governor. 

Second, Confiding to the people the election of a 
number of officers, and the exercise of rights, which 
are vitally connected with their safety and happiness, 
from which the present Constitution debars them. 

And third, The abolition of the term of holding offi. 
ces for life. 

We do not believe that a single man can be found 
amongst us, who values his reputation, or who regards 
the interests of the people, who can, or who dare refuse 
his assent to all of these principles, purely democratic 
as they are in their character. He who denies their 
truth, denies the possibility of republican government, 
for upon them the permanency of such government en- 
tirely depends. The people understand them so tho- 
roughly, that we deem argument in their support su- 
perfluous and unnecessary. ‘they are self-evident, and 
carry irresistible conviction to every mind that contem- 

latesthem. We therefore submit them to the unbias- 
ed judgment of the public without fear. 

[.et it not be said that our resolutions contain a single 
novel proposition. We apprehend, that each and eve- 
ry measure recommended, has been sanctioned and re- 
duced to practice, with the happiest effects, in most of 
our states. The people of Pennsylvania are as enlight- 
ened, as honest, as incorruptible, as those of any other 
state in the Union, and if they are not wanting in that 
spirit of freedom which has ever distinguished them, 
they will soon be as free. 

There is one subject presented for the consideration 


of the people, on which we have not expressed our de- | 


cided opinion, which seems entitled to especial notice. 
It is, ‘whether some limitation on the power of the Le- 


gislature to borrow money on the credit of the state, | 
ought not to be marked out in the Constitution?”? Debts | 


improvidently contracted, without any certain cr visible 
means of repayment, are as unwise and injurious to the 
state, as to individuals. 
quire, whether it is prudent to suffer its Legislature to 


entail upon the state a public debt of twenty millions of | 


dollars, without deriving from its expenditure enough 
to discharge the interest; and still retain the power of 


plunging the treasury deeper in this ‘slough of des. | 


pond,” unchecked and unrestrained. 
Your Constitution, fellow citizens, ought to be the 


guarantee of your rights—it ought to spread over you | 


as the shield of your personal independence—it ought 
to say to your rulers, ‘thus far shall ye go, and no far- 
ther.” 


We have also requested the people to fill up this Con- | 


vention with Delegates from every county and district in 
the state, to convene here onthe glorious eighth of Jan- 
uary, and adopt such a plan of operations as circum- 


stances may require; to secure success to our efforts; | 


and ‘if need be,” to form such a Constitution, as they 
may be instructed to frame, which they shall submit to 
the consideration of the people of Pennsylvania. 
right of the people to vest their Delegates with the pow- 
er of framing a Constitution for their government, can- 
not be controverted. Nature has interwoven it in the 
structure of society—the “bill of rights,” which consti- 
tutes a part of the Constitution, has declared the rights 
of the people, to “alter, reform, amend, and abolish 
their form of Government”—and it has further declared 
their right ‘peaceably to assemble for that purpose.” 
The right being conceded, its exercise is a matter of 
policy. If the Legislature should refuse to pass the 


necessary law for enabling the people to call a conven. | 
tion, or should they pass it in such a form as to cause | 


the defeat of the measure, the people can only rise in 
the majesty of their power, ial aeetiae ceaainete 
for the public safety.” Some will call this a revolu- 
tionary measure. Jt will be indeed a peaceful, tranquil 
revolution, effected by public opinion. 

In the pursuit of an object, Fellow Citizens, 
feelings, party bickerings, 

Vor, XI, 
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= party distinctions, be 
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First, The curtailing of the immense power and pa- | merged in the exalted love of freedom and of our 


country. When the great strife of principle is to be 

met, let our litle preferences for men and names be 
| forgotten. The prize we fight for, is the prize for 
which our fathers contended—let us turn our eyes to 
| them, be cheered by their example, breast the shock, 
es breast it nobly, of corrupt pensioners, fatlings of 
office, and aristocratic contemners of the people, and 
| of the people’s dearest rights—and he who doubts our 
| success, is ignorant of the character of the honest yeo- 
| manry of Pennsylvania. 
Our enemies are vigilant and active to deceive. They 
| represent our numbers as small, they impute interested 
motives to us, they flood the country by their influence 
over the presses of the country, with high wrought eu- 
| logies on the prosperity of the state, and ascribe it all to 
| the *‘golden reign’’ of the present Constitution, forget- 
ting that the spirit of freedom, which actuates the peo- 
| ple, has animated the population of the state, advanced 
| its prosperity, and elevated its character, in defiance of 
the crippling restraints imposed by submission to go- 
vernors, of almost despotic power, by the misrule of 
officers who acknowledge no direct responsibility to 
the people, and by the paralysing reign of men, placed 
over us beyond reach, as our ‘‘task masters’? for life. 
The state is indeed prosperous, but how much more so 
| would it have been under the blessings of a free, equal, 
' and truly Republican Constitution? 
We must persevere even unto the end. The sneers 
‘ and derision of our adversaries should only awaken our 
energies, and incite our zeal. Those who live by the 
corruptions of government, will oppose their correction, 
' they have ever in all countries, and at all times done so; 
/ and can we expect the nature of such men to change? 

The pioneers of reform must learn, and that patiently, 
to be assailed and abused. It is the evidence they have 
| of faithfully discharging their duty. Every man in so- 
| ciety is deeply interested in the struggle for free princi 
ples. Every man can do something; however small his 
influence, it is his duty to wield it in the cause, 

The purity of the right of election—the permanency 
of the Constitution itself—the very existence of all 
liberty worth enjoying—the happiness of the present 
and of future generations, in this state, are all at stake 
in this contest between the friends and the enemies of 
reform; the free born sous of Pennsylvania who falters at 
this momentous crisis, must forget the regard which he 
' owes to himself, the protection due to his children, and 
| the manly devotion of a patriotic heart to the welfare 
of his country. 





| The following resolutions were then passed. 
Resolved, That this Convention adjourn to meet on 
' the 8th of January 1834, and that the people be request- 
, ed to meet in county conventions as early as practicable, 
and fill up this Convention with a number of Delegates, 
| equal to the number of members of the Senate and as- 
| semby representing each county and district of the state; 
| and that the people of every county in the state be de- 
sired to instruct their Delegates, to form a Constitution 
to be submitted to the people for adoption or rejection, 
if such mode be deemed advisable, or to petition the 
| Legislature to take any other step upon the subject 
which seems most likely to attain the object of the as- 
sembly of the Convention. 

Resolved, ‘That we earnestly recommend to our fel- 
low citizens in every county of the state, that they call 
upon all candidates for the Legislature for their senti- 
ments in writing, upon the proposed call of a Conven- 
tion, to submit its proceedings to a vote of the people; 
and that they vote for no candidate at the election who 
does not avow himself favorable to the object. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend, that the 
friends of Reform in every township in the state exert 
| themselves to get petitions favorable to a Convention 
| extensively signed and presented to the House of Re- 
| presentatives on the opening of the next session of the 
' Legislature, 
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Renttenl ‘That we recommend to the fr sini of Re- 
form, that they present at all the county, township, and 
ward meetings of the political parties to which they 
belong, resolutions favorable to the amendment of the 
Constitut.on and the abolition of offices for life. 

Resolved, That we also recommend, that special, 
county, and township meetings of citizens be held, to | 
consider the expeciency of calling a Convention, to 
submit an amended Constitution to the vote of the peo- 
ple. 

Resolved, That those office holders who are now 
striving to mislead the people on the subject of Cousti- | 
tutional Reform, have justly rendered themselves odious 
to the citizens of this commonwealth, and that their 
conduct furnishes one of the strongest reasons why the 
people should arouse themselves in the support of a 
cause so vitally connected with their dearest interests. 

The following gentlemen are appointed a general 
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committee of correspondence with power to ats to 
their number or fill vacancies: 

Messrs. Mahlon Orthip, Thomas Earl, William J. Mul- 
| len, John F. Johnson, Lonis P. Louze, Frederic Steever, 
| Jobn Watkins, and Peter A. Grotjan, of Philadelphias 
Henry K. Strong, Benjamin Evens, John Cameron, 
Joel Bailey, and Jacob Duck, of Harrisburg; George 
| Kremer, of Middleburg, Union county. 

County Committees wilt appear at another time. 

Resclved, That the proceedings of this Convention be 
signed by the officers, and that the editors of newspapers 
in this state be requested to publish them in their respec- 
tive papers, 

GEORGE KREMER, President. 

MAnLON ORTLIP, , 2s 

Jno. M’Rerno.ps, 2 - Presidents, 
Henry K. Strong, 2 


W. J. Mullen, 5 Soneatagees, 
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State of Thermometer in Philadelphia A, H. a _ State of Thermometer in | Phil: adelphia A AH. 
et a Merid. | | S ‘|Merid. ! 
1853. | vise, [PAM] or |3P.M Remarks, 1833.1 °"" loa.m.| or |3 P.M.| Remarks. 
q noon. | meus noon. 
July 1' 69 73 77 81 |ISW and clear. Aug. 1) 65 | 69 724 744 (NW and clear. 
2| 74 | 77 | 82 | 85 |NNEtoNNWra 2} 68 | 71 | 75 | 784 |SW, clear. 
3} 66 64 65 66 |NNE and rain. 3! 69 73 78 783 SE and hazy, 
4| 65 68 70 72 \NW and clear. 4) 73 75 784 75  \E and rain. 
5 64 68 | 70 72 |W and clear. 5} 72 74 764 74 \SE, cloudy, rain. 
ol 64 69 | 75 76 |SWand clear. 6| 73 754 764 77 SE, cloudy, rain. 
7 Fa 75 784 81 ¢SW toNWra. 7| 78 75 783 77 IN W and cloudy. 
?thun. & ligh’g. 8! 67 70 74 78 |\N andclear., 
.- %3 76 79% | 83 |SW and clear. 9} 72 79 73 73 |SE, rain. 
9 76 76 764 78 |cloudy, rain. 10} 60 65 68 73 NW andclear. 
10} 63 69 723 75 |SW and clear. 11) 64 68 72 75 NW and clear. 
ll] 66 70 75 78) |SW and clear. 12| 69 "9 76 79 |S « and cloudy 
12} 73 75§ | 78 80 SW rain, thun-; 13; 74 78 80 $2 Sand hazy 
k cas & lightni’g.| 14] 72 74 76 78 |W and cloudy 
13] 73 | 76 | 81 | 833 [WsWand clear.|| 15] 72 | 75 | 803 {| 83 |§SSW to NW, 
14| 79 81 843 864 wind §, rain, 13 a thu. & lig. 
i thund. & light. 16; 69 72 76 783 _¢S, rain, thun- 
15) 75 763 | 78 784 |\WNW and clo’y.|| i. lightn’g. 
16| 67 704 73 75 Wandclear. | 17| 66 68 74 75 NW, clear. 
17' 69 71 73 74 |isw cloudy, rain. 18) 65 67 72 i 75 (NW and clear. 
18| 67 684 714 74 \|NW andclear. 19) 63 67 734 754 NW and clear. 
19) 66 70 72 74 {N W and clear, 20; 64 68 74 765 NW and clear. 
20; 69 | 72 | 78 | 80 |s, cloudy. 21] 63 68 73 74 ENEto SSE, r. 
21); 69 704 | 75 » 783 |E and cloudy. | 22] 65 68 72 3 NEand cloudy. 
22 73 77 824 864 ‘SE toNW clou’y. | 25 70 72 74 74 iN FE and cloudy Z 

4) 75 77 80 | 82 IN, clear. Z4| 62 65 694 2 ‘\NNE and clear. 
241 74 76 804 87 |¢S to NW rain,, 251 62 65 7U | 74 SW and clear, 

: 2thun & light. 26) 64 68 74 79 SW and clear. 
25) 77 764 754 | 74 |NE cloudy, rain. <7| 71 73 78 | 824 SW and cloudy. 
26] 67 | 71 744 | 76 |€, clear. 28] 65 | 66 68 69} NNW and ckar. 
27\ 69 72 77 =| 804 |S, clear. | 29) 58 63 67 68 (NW and clo. ra. 
28, 76 78 80 | 81 \NWand clear. 50} 54 | 58 624 67 (Eat’d and clear. 
29] 63 68 74 | 77 SW, clear. | S1| 64 654 684 72 (SSW and clear. 
30] 76 784 | 77 79 | ¢SW to NW ra 4 

2 thund. & light. 
Sl! 64 68 71 724 INW and clear. 






MANUAL AND MENTAL LABOR CONNECTED. 


Dyortrvitte Grass Works, 
Kensington. 

In the science of education, the problem of connect- 
ing simultaneously mental and manual labour has been 
fortunately made of late the subject of serious discussion; 
and yet, is there ‘ample room and verge enough” still 
When we speak of education, 


to agitate the subject, 





we use the term in its utmost latitude—not as confined 
to the improvement of the mental knowledge—coincid- 
ing in opinien with the ancient philosopher, who, on 
being asked what a person should learn in his youth, 
answered ‘what he must practice when he becomes a 
man.” So think we. The growth of the vegetable 
world in spring is chiefly to sustain the flowers of sum- 
mer, and the fruits of autumn; and the instruction of 
youth should be a preparation for the practice of man- 
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hood. Hence it might almost be considered an equi- 
poised question, whether the youth in humble life, 
whose station in society must necessarily render him 
dependent in manhood upon his manual labour, should 
not have his education more prominently directed to 


some mechanical pursuit attended with mental instruc- | 


tion according as time would permit,—rather than have 
the earlier years of his boyhood consumed in idleness, 
or languidly pine in abecedarian tasks; and ther appren- 
tice him to some employment necessary for after life, in 
which he may possibly forget all his former reluctantly 
acquired information If both branches of education— 
the manual and the mental—could be simultaneously 
combined, in a manner that the transition from the ma- 


auslto the mental instruction would prove a relaxation | 


an lanticipated amusement,rather than that instruction in | 


school should be considered a compulsory obligation— 
acquiesced in by the parents from the force of custom, 
or to keep their children from something worse; and 
by the children from the dread of authority or the force 
of fond persuasion—reason and experience must con- 
vincingly come to the conclusion, that the mechanical 
pursuits of the man, and the progress and success in 
life of the wan, are more certainly secured by proba- 
tionary employ ments in manual labour during childhood. 
Those who are destined to acquire a livelihood by 
handicraft practices, should certainly have their spring 
of life engaged in the necessary preparations for such 
practices—and that in the most prominent and effective 
manner; makiag however as far as possible the educa- 
tion of the mind and of morals a necessary concomitant. 

We have been induced to adopt more decidedly such 
an opinion, from a visit to the extensive factory of 


glassworks at Dyottville, Kensington, on the banks of 


the Delaware, north of this city—where we had an ex- 
ccllent opportunity of seeing in successful practice 
what we have considered preferable in theory. 

‘These works had been for some time established by 
Dr. T. W. Dyott of this city; but had not been brought 
to their present basis vf discipline, till within the last 
three or four years——when he procured the effective 
assistance of his brother, as resident superintendant. 
Then the proprietor was enabled to put his philanthro- 


| 
| 


| 





pic plans into practice; although previously they had | 


been approximating to this state. 


At present there are considerably upwards of three | 


hundred persons directly or indirectly connected with 
the factory, either engaged in the glassworks, or the 
pursuits rendered usefully auxiliary: and of these, more 
than two hundred are apprentices. These, with such 
of the workmen as are not married, are resident on the 
premises; and are subjected to a system of discipline 
conducive to their health, their manners, their morals, 
the improvement of their minds in the common branches 
of knowledge,—as well as to their diily labour in their 
allotted employments. Boys cfevery age from infancy 
to puberty, we saw in the establishment during our vi- 
sit on Thursday even ng—variously employed, and 
working with a degree of alacrity seldom witnessed; 
and many of them working with an ability correspon. 
dent to their will. 7 

There are at present four furnaces in operation in di- 
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the vial into an oven adjacent, where it is permitted to 
remain in a gradually cooling state till the evening of 
the following day. Such is the repeated process at 
every furnace. 

The fuel employed in some instances is rosin: and in 
others kiln dried wood; and every used furnace must 
be kept constantly fed night and day. Every evening, 
the cylindrical poets at each section of the circular fur- 
nace is replenished with the composition for the glass 
—which is thus molten into the consistency required 
for the work of the ensuing day. The composition is 
of course properly proportioned according to the coler 
and nature of the vial required: for this, there are dif- 
ferent persons and places allotted—so that by this ad- 
justment and accumulation of labor, there are consum- 
ed daily about 10,000 pounds of glass;—and annually 
about 120 tons of red lead, 185 of pot and pearl ashes, 
680 of sand, 12U of pot clay, 12 of wrought iron for 
the necessary instruments (all manufactured at the 
factory) and 110 of packing hay~—about 2300 bushels 
of lime, and 1500 of salt—15,000 barrels of rosin fer 
fuel, 1800 cords of pine and oak wood, and 1200 bushels 
of coal, &e, 

Attached to these furnaces, in separate houses, are a 
smithery for the iron work—a turning shop for wood 
and metals—a carpenter’s shop for making the boxes 
necessary for package, &c.—a shoemaker’s house,— 
tailor’s apartments—a_ pottery establishment,—a de- 
partment for preparing and compounding the ingredi- 
ents for the pots, and another for the glass—in short 
there is no branch or almost process of employment that 
such a manufactory will require from necessity or for 
convenience or despatch, that has not a divisional de 
partment allotted to it—and where all regularly pro- 
ceeds from the incipient to the completing steps of the 
manufacture—and where all are employed, according 
as their skill, or as circumstances may require. Even 
at the wicker work for covering the demijohns, are 
employed rosy little urchins—who are emulous to 
excel, and pleased at having their work noticed or 
praised by visiters. ‘This appears to be among the first 
useful employment of the youngest apprentices; and 
the well inculcated system of honorable rivalry and 
dispensed rewards, leads them on from step to step,and 
from one employment to another—till they arrive at a 
proficiency in the trade, and terminate their appren- 
ticeship. The more proficient of the apprentices are 
appointed and rewarded to teach the deficient; and 
every apprentice, on corpleting his stipulated period 
of service, is at liberty to continue in the employ as a 
journeyman, or to rove at will. But few do leave the 
establishment, except some of the inconsiderate who 
are tempted to try for employment elsewhere —but, 
like the liberated dove of Noah, they soon hasten to 
return, 

Indeed the inducements to continue at Dyottville 
cannot elsewhere be found: for every married person 
connected with the factory may have in its vicinity, & 


‘comfortable house ata trifling rent, and other advan- 


vided compartments of the factory; and a fifth that will | 
be in operation in five or six weeks; and the proprietor | 
conceives the hopes of being enabled to add another in | 


the spring of next year. Around each of these furnaces 
are placed ten or twelve persons—according to the ca 
pacity of each for holding the pots, containing the melt- 


from,one containing a drum to one containing three or 


tages for themselves and their families too numerous to 
be specified. 

But the discipline of the apprentices, is particularly 
deserving of commendati n, as superior to most esta- 
blishments ofa similar nature—whether intended for 
learning a mechanical employment, or scholastic knuw- 


| ledge. ‘hey are considered and treated in every respect 
as scholars, in a well regulated boarding school. They are 


four gallons. This is effeeted by blowpipes—each per-_ 


son being furnished with eve of length sufficient to en- 


sure him from aay danger in blowing the glass for the | 


vial. Having so prepared the glass, fashioned it by ¢ 
mould made according to any form required, and ad- 
justed the neck and bottom, a lad attendant on every 
onc or two of the glass blowers, immediately conveys 


' 


| are well lodged, well fed,well taught and wellclad. Their 
ed glass—employed in making every species of vials | 


dormitories are well arranged, so separated that too mary 
do not sleep in each; yet so connected that their teach- 
er can control all. They have a house to wash, &e. 
in; another as a wardrobe, where each boy has his own 
place—indeed in our visit through the apartments we 
saw a place for every thing,and every thing in its place. 
Their dining room is spacious, and their diet ofa whole- 
some and superior quality, and abundant in quantity. 
The men resident dine in a separate apartment. The 
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school room is well fitted up, and contains books and | 
materials for every progress of instruction; and a school | 
master is on the spot to superintend the instruction of | 
the boys—indeed to take charge of them at all times | 
when not at their manual employments—and to have in 
charge all their wearables, books, &c. 

During the day when not immediately engaged at 
work or school, the apprentices are permitted to play or 
divert themselves as discipline will allow—and the pro- 
prietor has a boat for their special use whenever they | 
require it during playtime. So that the varied exercises 
and employments give health and relaxation, content- 
ment and comfort. The manifest desire evinced by the 
proprietor to contribute to their enjoyments, renders 
them subordinate, diligent and grateful; and teaches 
them to consider him asa substituted parent. Indeed 
we were astonished on seeing them at work pursue 
their employments with a degree of confidence and con- | 
stancy, unchecked and unvaried by the presence or ab- 
sence ofany. Such isthe happy result of mutual re- 
gard, where kindness begets confidence,and confidence 
produces diligence. 

‘The religious struction of the youths is fortunately 
a point of material moment with the proprietor; and 
the course pursued at this establishment proves with 
certainty that whatever tends to produce ‘* glory to 
God in the highest,” will necessarily promote “peace on 
earth, and good will towards man.” Dr. Dyott—aware | 
of the efficacy of such a system of promoting moral ob- | 
ligation among his apprentices and workmen, built late- 
ly a neat chapel for their accommodation—and not | 
merely for theirs, but for any in the neighborhood, who | 
may be religiously disposed. Besides having a clergy- | 
man to lecture or preach thrice every Sabbath, the | 
evenings of each week day have some religious employ- | 
ment allotted—for prayer meetings, for lectures, for | 
sacred music, &c. ‘The evening we visited (last 
Thursday) was that appropriated for the instruction in 
sacred music, which was given gratuitously by a gen- 
tleman of this city, in the medical profession—but who 
gives thus his time and talents, partly from philanthro- | 
pic motives, and partly as a friend to the proprietor. | 
From his mode of instruction, none would dissent; and 
with the proficiency of his pupils, every auditor must be 
pleased; and perhaps be induced to exclaim with the 
sacred poet,— 


Lord how delightful ’tis to see, 

A whole assembly worship thee; 

At once they sing; at once they pray; 
They hear of heay’n, anu learn the way. 


Every apprentice is mde intimate with the terms of 
his indenture, and all with the regulations of the esta- 
blishment—as printed copies of each are pasted in a 
conspicuous place. A temperance society is formed 
among them, and no ardent spirit is allowed to be used 
by any employed. ‘lemperance meetings are regular- 
ly held; and the apprentices and workmen are taught 
the evil results of intemperance. 

The elder apprentices are stimulated to exertion by 
a monied reward for extra work; and this they expend 
under the superintendence of the resident guardians— 
the surplus, ifany, being kept for them till their ap- 

reri@ceship shall have expired. 

The brother of the proprietor is superintendant of | 
all the factory and the farm: for there are nearly 400 | 
acres of land along the river belonging to the establish - 
ment—from which are got the milk, butter, and such 
like household provisions. 

Did every proprietor of an extensive factory imitate 
such an example, how fertunate would it prove to the | 
state of society among us! how ameliorative of the 
condition of our operative classes! how close the con- | 
nection between the employer and the employed! how | 
improved the moral and mutual obligation of both! and | 
how advantageous to the happiness ofall both here and | 
and hereafter.—American Sentinel. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Extract from the Meteorological Register, tuken at the 
State Capitol— Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 

By James Waicart, Librarian, 
JULY, 1835. 
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Thermometer. 
1]Monday 7 83 84 7 W 
2; Tuesday | 3 86 78 79 SW 
3) Wednesd 64 70 70 68 S W 
4{Thursd?y 60 73 70 68 N W 
5) Friday 60 3 70 68 N W 
6 Saturday 3 75 735 71 S W 
7\Sunday || 70 82 82 78 S W 
8 Monday {| 74 84 80 79 SW 
9 Tuesday 70 76 78 75 1} SW 
10} Wednesd 60 74 70 68 Ww 
11)/Thursd’y 60 80 80 3 Ww 
1 2, Friday 65 80 80 7? N 
13)Saturday | 70 86 80 79 S 
14,Sunday 72 87 74 78 S 
15|Monday 70 76 74 73 Ww 
16, Tuesday 63 75 74 3 Ww 
| 17; Wednesd 70 75 70 72 N 
18, Vhursd‘d 3 75 76 71 N 
19 Friday | 63 75 75 71 NE 
20 Saturday 70 88 87 82 N 
21, Sunday 73 88 88 83 | N 
| 22)Monday Zé 90 89 86 N W 
23)Tuesday 73 86 86 82 N W 
| 24|\Wednesd |! 77 | 91 5 84 N 
| 25,;Thursd’y 78 77 | 75 | 77 E 
26Friday {| 69 735 75 73 || NE 
| 27\Saturday 69 78 83 73) «lj W 
28 Sunday 69 78 73 74 | N W 
29' Monday 65 82 78 75 N 
30)Tuesday 75 78 75 76 || NW 
31\Wednesd | 62 73 73 69 || N 
Thermometer. a nel 
| Moximum on the 22d, : ; 86° 
Minimum on the 5th, ‘ ; 67° 
| Difference ; ° ° 19° 
Mean 7s 
i ~ Atmosphere. 
Days of the month, 
Morning. Afternoon. 
11567 10 11 12 15 
15 16 17 18 19 20 
21 22 23 24 27 28 
29 Sl 22 days Fair Fair 
214 2 days Fair Rain 
|9 1 day Rain Fair 
26 1 day Cloudy =‘ Fair 
8 1 day Fair Cloudy 
4 1 day Cloudy Cloudy 
| 30 1 day Cloudy = Rain 
3S 25 2 days Rain Rain 
Days of the Month. Wind. 
12 17 18 20 21 24 29 
3 8 days N 
19 26 2 days NE 
5 1 day E 
|13 14 2 days S 
236789 6 days SW 
1 10 11 15 16 27 6 days Ww 
{4 5 22 23 28 30 6 days NW 
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On the 24th at noon, Thermometer at 91° the high- 
est. 

On the 4th in the morning, Thermometer at 60° the 
lowest. Range 31° 

The wind has been 3 days east of the Meridian, 18 
days west of it, 8 days north and 2 south. 

There was rain on the 2d, 3d, 9th, 14th, 25th, and 
30th, and at night on the 6th and 11th, 

Mean temperature of this month 1° colder than last 
July, 


From the Venango Democrat. 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


As the improvement of our internal communications 
is the grand hobby upon which the welfare of this part 
of the country must in future depend, I trust that it will 
not be unacceptable to your readers to give my ideas 
upon this subject. 

It does appear to me, that in the widely extended 
range of canal and rail road improvements undertaken 
by this Commonwealth, that one very important com- 
munication has been neglected by the Legislature and 
citizens generally. 

We have justly heard much said in favor of a connex- 
ion with Lake Erie: much has been said and written in 
favor of the different interests, and of course each neigh- 
borhood feels an anxiety for a canal or rail road to open 
a communication to market for their surplus produce. 
But in this scramble for minor interests, ‘there is danger 
that the general good may suffer. ‘This is of primary 
importance, and should ever be the polar star to guide 
the Legislature in the making of extensive appropria- 
tions for improvements. However, far be it from me 
to say, that any thing now done or proposed, is not for 
the general good—no neighborhood can be benefitted 
by improvements, unless the public are in some mea- 
sure the gainers. I believe that every county should | 
have a canal or rail road uniting them with the s a- 
board, and the time is fast coming, when a canal or rail 
road will be considered as necessary as a public road 
is at this time. Butthe great leading artery connecting 
the great body politic, should first be made, and then 
the branches leading to every possible avenue of trade. 

In order to show more fully my views, I will make 
a comparative statement of the distances from the | 
three great Atlantic cities, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, (the great competitors for the Western 
trade.) to Lake Erie. 











Miles. 
1st, New York, via the Hudson and Erie canal 
to Buffalo, 508 
2d, New York, via the New York and Erie rail 
road to Lake Erie, (not less than) 475 | 


3d, Philadelphia via the Pennsylvania canal 

and rail road to Pittsburg, and Beaver, and 

Shenango route to Erie harbor, 563 
4th, Philadelphia via the Pennsylvania canal 

and rail road to Pittsburg, to the Ohio canal 

and to Cleaveland harbor, 580 
5th, Philadelphia, via the Pennsylvania canal 

to the mouth of the Kiskeminetas, and of 

the Allegheny river to the mouth of French 

creek and by canal to Erie harbor, 528 
6th, Baltimore via Baltimore and Ohio rail road 

to Pittsburg, and Beaver and Shenango 

route to Erie harbor, 493 
7th, Baltimore to Pittsburg via Baltimore and 

Ohio rail road, and to the Ohio canal and to 

Cleaveland harbor, 510 
8th, Baltimore to Pittsburg, as before, up the 

Allegheny river to French creek and to Erie 

harbor, 518 


The foregoing are the principal routes or lines of com- 
munication that have engaged the public mind for some 
time past. I will now give the distance from Philadel- 
phia by the Pennsylvania canal and rail road, and a 


GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 
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central ratl road through the northern part of Pennsyl- 
vania to the mouth of French creek, and by the canal 
to Erie harbor. 


Miles. 
Philadelphia by the Pennsylvania canal anil 
rail road to the mouth of Bald Eagle creek 
in Centre county, as now made, 229 
From mouth of Bald Eagle creek to mouth of 
French creek in Venango county, 140 
From mouth of French creek to Erie Harbor, 
(upwards of 30 miles being already made, ) 76 
Total distance from Philadelphia to Erie, 445 


Thus it will be seen that this route gives Philadel- 
phia the decided advantage in point of distance over all 
others, and by this communication will supersede New 
York and Baltimore in the Lake trade, but otherwise, 
either of those places will have the advantage. 

I would suggest the propriety of calling a public 
meeting of our citizens upon this subject; perhaps a 
convention of the counties interested, would be an 
agreeable proposition, at some suitable place soon. 

A FRIEND TO IMPROVEMENTS, 


GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 


The following Biographical Sketch of this upright, 
able and gallant Pennsylvanian, is taken from the thir- 
teenth and last volume of the Encyclopadia Americana, 
recently published by Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanch- 
ard. 


ANTHONY WAYNE, 


A distinguished general in the American army, was 
born in the township of Eastown, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, Jan. 1, 1745. His father was a farmer 
of great respectability, and passed a long life of use- 
fulness to his country, having frequently occupied a 
seat in the provincial legislature, and repeatedly distin- 


| guished himselfin expeditions against the Indians. His 


grandfather was a warm friend of liberal principles, 

and commanded a squadron of dragoons, under King 

William at the memorable battle of the Boyne. He 

emigrated to America in 1722. The subject of this 

sketch received a good education, though, for some 

time after his entrance into school, he spent much more 
time in planning and executing military amusements, 
than at his books; but, in consequence of a threat of his 
father to consign him to the drudgery of the farm, he ap- 
plied himself assiduously to study, and in mathematics, 
attained great proficiency. After leaving the Philadel- 
phia Academy at eighteen years of age, he took up his 
residence in his native county, and commenced the bu- 
siness of a surveyor, in which he acquired great repu- 
tation and success, devoting also a portion of his time 
to practical astronomy and engineering. On these sub- 
jects he left manuscripts, which have obtained high 
commendation from adequate judges. He likewise 
filled some county offices, and took a very active part 
in the preparation for the struggle which resulted in 
the independence of these United States. He was one 
of the provincial deputies, who, early in the year 1774, 
were chosen by the different counties of Pennsylvania 
to take into consideration the alarming state of affairs 
between Great Britain and her colonies, and report 
concerning it; and a member of the Pennsylvania con- 
vention, which shortly afterwards assembled at Phila- 
delphia, and excited powerful emulation in the other 
colonies. In the same year, he was chosen a represen- 
tative of Chester county, in the provincial legislature, 
and in the summer of 1775, was appointed a member of 
the committee of safety, to whom the duty appertained 
of calling into actual service the associators (as they 
were termed, ) and providing for the defence of the 
province against invasion from abroad and insurrection 
at home. 
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GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 
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Being desirous of serving his country in a military | portion of this campaign of 1777, owing to a combina- 
capacity, to which his natural bent was strong, he re- | 


tired from civil employment in September, 1775, and 
raised a company of volunteers, of which he was un. 
animously elected colonel. In January of the ensuing 
year, he was appointed, by congress, colonel of one of 
the regiments which thev had resolved to raise in Penn- 
sylvania, and, at the opening of the campaign, received 
orders to join the army under Gen. Lee, at New York. 
Thence he proceeded with his regiment to Canada, and 
shared in the unsuccessful attack upon the enemy at 
Three Rivers (conducted by general Thompson,) on 
which occasion he was wounded, and distinguished him. 
self for his bravery and good conduct in uniting and 
bringing off the broken troops. After the retreat from 


Canada, and the departure of Gates to join Washington’s | 


army, he was entrusted, by General Schuyler, with the 
command of the fortresses of ‘Ticonderoga, and Mount 
Independence. Feb. 21, 1777, he was promoted by 
Congress to the rank of brigadier General. He con- 
tinued in command of Ticonderoga and its dependencies 


immediately placed at the head of a brigade, which he 
made every exertion to bring into the field in the highest 
state of discipline. After the British retreated from New 


tion of circumstances, he performed alone the duty of 
three general officers. About the middle of February, 
1778, when the army was in winter quarters at Valley 
Forge, and suffering miserably from the want of pro- 
visions, he was detached with a body of troops to New 
Jersey, in order to secure the cattle on the eastern 
banks of the Delaware, and to destroy the forage 
which could not be removed, lest it should fall into the 
hands of the enemy. This was a most hazardous and 
arduous enterprize, within the limits of the enemy’s 
lines, and in a district of country subject to his control 
whenever he chose to exert it--but he cheerfully pro- 
ceeded to execute the orders of the commander-in- 
chief, and literally carried on a winter campaign beyond 
the reach of any aid After several skirmishes with 
the enemy, in all of which he was successful, he suc- 
ceeded in sending to camp several hundred head of fine 
cattle, many excellent horses, suited for cavalry service, 
and alsoin securing a quantity of forage, and destroying 


'much more, for the whole of which, to the well affect- 
until the month of May, when in consequence of his | 
earnest solicitations, he was allowed to join the main! to the army about the middie of March, and with his 
army, under Washington, in New Jersey, where he was officers and soldiers, received the thanks of the com- 


| 


| decisive measures. 


Jersey, the commander in chief complimented him on | 


his bravery and good conduct. 
of the next moyement of sir William Howe was devel- 
oped, general Wayne, in pursuance of the directions of 
Washington, left his brigade under the next in com- 
mand, and proceeded to Chester, in Pennsylvania, to 
arrange the militia who were to rendezvous there. 

In the battle of Brandywine (Sept. 11, 1777), he com- 


As soon as the object | 


ed, he executed certificates indue form. He returned 


mander-in chief. In all councils of war, general Wayne 
was distinguished for supporting the most energetic and 
In that which was held before the 
battle of Monmouth, he and General Cadwalader were 
the only two of the seventeen general officers who 
were in favour of fighting. This engagement added 
to his reputation, his ardor and resolution having been 


so conspicuous that Washington mentioned him with 


particular distinction in his official report to Congress. 


In 1779, Washington having formed a corps of light 


manded a division stationed at Chad’s ford, for the pur- | 


pose of resisting the passage of the column under 
Knyphausen 


most gallantry until near sunset, when at length, over- 
powered by numbers, and perceiving the enemy, who 
had defeated the right column of the American army, | 
approaching his flank and rear, he was compelled to | 


retreat. A few days afterwards (on the 16th,) Wash- 


He maintained the contest with the ut- | 


ington determined to try the fate of another battle; and, | 


both armies being »rrayed in Goshen township, Chester 
county, on the road leading from Philadelphia to Lan- 
caster, the action was commenced with great spirit by 
Wayne, who led the advance. It was soon arrested, 
however, by a violent siorm, which rendered it impossi- 


‘length, just under the hair. 


ble to keep the field. Onthe 20th, Wayne, in pursuance | 
of the orders of the commander in chief, to move forward | 


upon the enemy, and endeavor to cut off his baggage, 
took an excellent position, with 1500 troops, including 


militia, a mile south of the Warren tavern, and three | 
miles in rear of the left wing of the British army, | 
whence, after being reinforced, it was his intention to | 


march and attack the enemy’s rear when they decamp- 


ed, 


He made every arrangement to prevent a surprise, | 


but the British having received full intelligence of his 
movement, from traitors, and being faithfully piloted 
by them, contrived to attack him unawares, with supe- 


rior numbers, and obliged him toretreat after an obsti- | 


nate resistance—but his troops formed again at a small 
distance. This affair having caused some to attach 
blame to him, he demanded and obtained a court mar- 
tial, by whom it was unanimously decided that he had 


done ‘‘every thing that could be expected from an ac- | 


tive, brave and vigilant officer, under the orders which 
he then had;’’ and he was therefore acquitted ‘‘with 
the highest honor.” At the battle of Germantown he 


evinced his wonted valor, leading his division into the | 


thickest of the fight, and, in covering the retreat, he 
used every exertion which bravery and prudence could 
dictate. His horse was killed under him within a tew 


yards of the enemy’s front, and he received twoslight | 
wounds, in the foot and in the hand, During a large! der him an unfit opponent of a foe remarkable for cau- 


infantry, composed of a select body of troops from the 
different regiments of the army, appointed general 
Wayne to its command. In July of this year, he was 
intrusted, by the commander in-chief, with the execu- 
tion of a design which he had formed for attacking 
the strong post of Stoney Point, on the Hudson 
river. 

For the details of his success in carrying the fort on 
the 15th of July, by a night assault, and making the 
garrison pris ners with bayonets alone, without firing a 
single gun, we must refer to the history of the times, 
In the attack, he was struck by a musket ball on the 
forehead, which grazed iis skull nearly two inches in 
He fell, but instantly rose 
on one knee, exclaiming, ‘‘Forward, my brave fellows, 
forward!” then, in a suppressed voice, said to his aids, 
‘Assist me: if mortally wounded, I will die in the fort.” 
They did so, andthe three entered amongst the fore- 
most troops. The wound fortunately proved slight. 
The thanks of congress, and a gold medal emblematic 
of the action, were presented to Wayne for his “brave, 
prudent, and soldierly conduct.” At the end of the 
year 1779, the corps of light infantry was dissolved; and 
soon afterwards general Wayne resumed his command 
in the Pennsylvania line. During the campaign of 1780, 
he was constantly actively employed, and, in that of 
1781, which ended in the capture of Cornwallis and 
the British forces at Yorktown, he bore a conspicuous 
part. 

He was sent by Washington to take command of the 
forces in Georgia, where the enemy were making for- 
midable progress. After some sanguinary encounters, 
he accomplished the establishment of security and 
order, and was presented by the legislature of the state 
witha valuable farm for bis services. Peace soon after 
followed, when he retired to private life. In 1789 he 
was a member of the Pennsylvania convention, and an 
advocate of athe present constitution of the United 
States. In 1792 he wasappointed by Washirgton the 
successor of general St. Clair in the command of the 
army engaged against the Indians on the western fron- 
tier. It was at first supposed that his ardor would ren- 
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tion. He soon, however, proved the incorrectness of | the articles of confederation. About this time, the 

this idea. He established admirable discipline among | British commissioners, governor Johnstone, lord Car- 

his troops, and by his wise and prudent measures in | lisle and Mr. Eden, invested with power to treat con- 


preparing for an engagement, and the skill and bravery | cerning peace,arrived in America; the former of whom 


with which he fought and gained the battle of Aug. 20, | addressed private letters to Mr. Laurens, Mr. Dana, 
1794, near the river Miami of the Lakes, he brought) Mr. Morris and Mr. Reed, offering them various induce- 
the war toa completely successful termination. In 1795 | ments to lend themselves to his views. 
he concluded a definitive treaty of peace with the In- | 
dians. General Wayne died in December, 1796. | 








tle caused in- 
formation to be secretly communicated to general Reed, 
that, if he would exert his abilities to promote a recon- 
| ciliation, £10,000 sterling, and the most valuable office 
| in the colonies, should be at his disposal. ‘he answer 
| of Reed was, “I am not worth purchasing; but such as 
Iam, the king of Great Britain is not rich enough to 
do it.” In the same year, he was unanimously elected 
president of the supreme executive council of Penn- 
| sylvania, and continued in the office for the constitu- 
| tional period of three years, At the time, there were 
violent partiesin the state, and several scrious commo- 
tions occurred,particularly a large armed insurrection in 
Philadelphia, which he suppressed, while he rescued a 
number of distinguished citizens from the imminent 
danger of their lives, at the risk of his own, for which 
he received a vote of thanks from the legislature of the 
| state. ‘Whe revolt of the Pennsylvania line, also, in 

1781, was suppressed through his instrumentality; and 
he was deputed, with general Potter, by the council of 





BIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH REED. 


) 
The history of a large portion of those illustrious men, 
who achieved our national independence, is almost 
entirely unknown; and some indeed whose heroic con- 
duct and strenuous exe:tions in the cause of liberty, 
deserve a higher record than a mere passing notice from 
a newspaper. Among the most worthy of the band of 
patriots, one whose virtues are not sufficiently known, 
and whose name is seldom met with in any notice now | 
taken of these perilous times, is Joseph Reed, of Penn- 
sylvania, True his name is not connected with any glo- 
rious battle—he never led his fellow men on the deadly 
strife, but a want of courage could not be attributed to | 
him. He possessed that true moral courage of a truly | 
brave man, and where is there another, who could have | the state, with ample powers to redress the grievances 
made the reply of Joseph Reed—‘‘Jam not worth pur-| complained of. {For numerous documents in relation 
chasing; but such as I am the king of Great Britain is | to this affair,see Reg. vol. 2—p. 137, kee] ‘To him, like- 
not rich enough to doit.” Such was the language of Mr. 


: 1g wise, belongs the honor of having been the original 
Reed, to the tempting offers of the British govern-)} detector and exposer of the character of Arnold,whom 
ment. 


he brought to trial for mal practices while in command 

Z , at Philadelphia, notwithstanding a violent opposition 
JOSEPH REED. on the floor of congress, and the exertions nadine 
Joseph Reed, president of the state of Pennsylvania, | ful party in Pennsylvania. Amidst the most difficult 
was born in New Jersey, Aug. 26, 1741. In 1757, at} and trying scenes, the administration of Mr. Reed ex- 
the age of sixteen, he graduated at Princeton college. | hibited the most disinterested zeal and the greatest 
After studying law in that place, he repaired to Eng- | firmness and energy. His knowledge of law was very 
land, where he prosecuted his studies until the distur- | useful in a new and unsettled government: so that, 
bances inthe colonies by the stamp act. On his return, | although he found it in no small weakness and confu- 
he commenced the practice of his profession in Phila- | sion, he left it, at the expiration of his term of office, 
delphia, and met with cistinguished success. He em- | in 1781, in as much tranquility and stability as could be 
barked actively in the political struggle of the day, on | expected from the time and circumstances of the war. 
the side of independence, and in.1774, was appointed | He then returned to his profession. In 1784, he again 


one of the committee of correspondence of Philadel- | visited England, for the sake of his health; but his 
phia. He wasin the same year, also president of the | 


_voyage was attended with but little good effect. On 
first provincial convention held in Pennsylvania, and a | the 5th of March, in the following year, he died, in his 


delegate to the continental congress. Onthe formation | forty-third year. In private life, he was accomplished 
of the army, he resigned a lucrative practice, and, at | in his manners, pure in his morals, fervent and faithful 
the solicitation of general Washington, repaired to the | jn hisattachments.— Enc. Amer. 

camp at Cambridge, where he was appointed aid- | ‘ 
de-camp and secretary to the commander-in-chief. | eee oe ee 


} 
\ 


Throughout this campaign, though acting merely as a | INTERESTING LAW OPINION, 
volunteer, he displayed great courage and military abil- | sai eas saleceonecaa 
ity. Inthe beginning of 1776, he was made adjutant | — es 


general, and contributed materially, by his local know- | 
ledge, to the success of the affairs at Trenton and 

. ’ . . i 
Princeton. During the week which elapsed between 


the twoactions, he proposed to six Philadelphia gen- } Contractors upon tle Columbia and Philadelphia Rail- 


tlemen, members of the city troop, to accompany him | road. As the Justices before whom these suits have 
on an excursion to obtain information. They advanced | been instituted, have invariably given judgment in favor 
into the vicinity of Princeton, where the enemy was | of the plaint ff, for sums under five dollars and thirty. 
stationed, and surprised twelve British dragoonsin a/ three cents, thereby depriving the defendants of the 
farm house, who surrendered to this party of half their | right of appeal, and omitting to set out on the face of 


number, and were conducted by them to the American | the record, such facts in relation to the defence as _ will 


camp. At the end of the year, he resigned the office | enable the court, (without the admission of affidavits) 
of adjutant-general. In 1777, within a period of less | to decide upon the jurisdiction of the justice; it is pro- 
than two months, he was appointed Chief Justice of , bable that in some cases, those proceedings have origi- 
Pennsylvania, and named by congress a brigadier gene- | nated from ignorance of the law, onthe part of the 
ral. He declined both offices, however, but continued | justice. Feeling very desirous that the most perfect 


to serve as a volunteer until the close of the campaign. | harmony and good feeling should exist between the 
He was present at almost every engagement in the | Agents of the Commonwealth who have charge of this 
northern and eastern section of the Union; and, al- improvement, and the citizens of the country through 
though at each of the battles of Brandywine, White | which it passes, I wish merely to draw their attention to 
Marsh and Monmouth, he had a horse killed under him, 


i the act of assembly, passed the sixth day of April, 1830, 
he had the good fortune never to receive a wound. In | 


| pamphlet laws, page 220, Sect 5, ‘‘And be it further 
1778, he was elected a member of congress, and signed | enacted, &c. ‘That in cases where injury or damage has 


Several actions of trespass and damage, under $100, 
have been brought by Jonaruan ©, Batpwtis, of Ches- 
ter county, against the Superintendent, Engineers and 
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been, or may be done to private property, by reason of will hear affidavits to prove the facts necessary to show 
the Pennsylvania canal, or rail road passing through the | excese of jurisdiction, if they should not appear upon 
same, OX BY THE TAKING OF ANY MATERIALS For sarp | record, although in ordinary cases, where the jurisdic- 
©ANAL OR RAIL ROAD, it shall be the duty of the canal tion is not disputed, the parties are generally confined 
commissioners to ascertain as nearly as may be in their|to the record returned by the justice, vide 3 Yeates, 
power, the amount of damage actually sustained, and | 479, Ashmead’s Rep. 52, ib. 217, 222, Wharton’s Dig. 
to make an offer of such sum to the persons aggrieved, | 474-5 Bin. 29. 2 Dal. 77, 114. Itherefore recommend 
as they shall think reasonable: a record of which offer | that writs of Certiorari be taken out, and good Counsel 
shall be made, and if the same should not be accepted; | be employed to attend to the proceedings. 
andthe damages thereafter assessed in the manner pro-} ‘It may be necessary to guard against a recurrence of 
vided for by this act should not amount to a larger sum| the evils alleged. If the facts are as stated in your 
than the one offered as aforesaid, the person, or persons! letter, the conduct of the magistrates entertaining juris- 
in whose favour such damages may be assessed, shall | diction is exceedingly injurious to the public interest, 
pay all the costs attending such assessment, and a cer- | and evinces but little regard for the policy and as little 
tified copy of the record of such offer as aforesaid, shall| respect for the sovereignty of the State It is imma- 
be evidence of the amount thereof.” terial whether their conduct proceeds from hostility to 
From the foregoing section it is plain, that a justice| a measure of public policy which the Legislature have 
of the peace has no jurisdiction in the cases referred | adopted, or from an honest error of opinion. In either 
to; and that the law was specially designed to shield} case the public interests seem to require the removal 
the Agents of the Commonwealth from actions of tres-| of those whose opinions are so greatly and dangerously 
pass, as well as to protect the rights of the citizens, by | at variance with the Jaws and established policy of the 
directing their damages to be assessed by a more com-| Commonwealth. An erroneous opinion in an ordinary 
petent and impartial tribunal. In procuring materials| case would be no cause of removal—but where the er- 
for this rail road the ag nts of the State have felt great | ror affects extensively the whole community—thwarts 
anxiety, that the least possible injury should be done, | the wishes of the people in their system of internal im- 
either to the property, or the feeling of the citizens| provement and tends to obstruct the public agents in 
of the country, that the nature of the case would per- | their endeavors to carry those wishes into execution, it 
mit, and in every instance, where a contrary course has | is ample cause of removal by address. It will be proper 
been pursued by the contractors, it has been promptly} for you, therefore, to make a detailed report of the 
checked, upon the first intimation of the fact. facts in each case, either to the Governor or to the 
These remarks have been made, with the hope of| Canal Commissioners, that the whole subject may be 
preventing, in future, those illegal and vexatious pro-| laid officially before the representatives of the peo- 
ceedings before justices of the peace. If this hope| ple. 
shall be realized, it will be a matter of gratification to Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
the agents of the commonwealth. and I feel confident ELLIS LEWIS. 
that it will eventually be so to the owners of property 
from whom materials are procured: but if, on the con- ae eee 
trary. those persons who are deeply interested in the} Reminiscenck.—The following account of the cele- 
early completion of this great public work, and who| bration, by the citizens of Pittsburg and vicinity, of the 
have heretofore been clamorous upon that subject, | adoption of the Constitution of the United States, by 
shall continue to annoy and vexatiously retard its pro- | Virginia, the ninth State, is taken from the Pittsburg 
gress, I feel assured that a strict enforcement of the | Gazette, of 28th June, 1788. The speech of Mr. Brack- 
laws of the commonwealth, however unpleasant that| enridge we omit for the present, but will probably find 
resort may be, together with that respect which the | a place for it shortly. 
Legislature must feel for their own enactments, will ef- “PirtrsBuRG, June 28 
fectually eradicate the evil. Subjoned is the op‘nion On Friday last, the 20th instant, the news arrived — 
of the Attorney General upon the cases referred to, | at this place ef the adoption of the new Constitution by 
WM. B. MITCHELL, | Virginia, making the ninth state. On Saturday evening 
Supt. Col. & Phila. Rail Road, | following, the inhabitants of this town and the adjacent 
country, to the number of about fifteen hundred, as- 
Harniseune, Aug 24, 1833. | sembled on Grant’s Hill, a beautiful rising mount to the 
Gen. Wx. B. Mircnett, Superintendent, &c. east of the town, having the two rivers, the Allegheny 
Dear Sir,—Your letter of the 22d instant, to His| aud Monongahela, and their junction forming the Ohio, 
Excellency the Governor, having been referred to me, |in prospect. Occupying the verge of the hill, they 
I respectfully advise the fillowing course of pro-\ were addressed by Mr, Brackenridge. . ? ’ 
ceeding, to remedy the grievances of which you com- { ** Three cheers were now given, and the hats thrown 
plain. into the air. Nine piles of wood were then lighted, 
It is my opinion, that a Justice of the Peace has no| representing the nine states which had adopted the con- 
jurisdiction of aclaim for damages, occasioned in the! stitution. At intermediate distances, four piles were 
construction or obtaining materials for the construction left uninflamed, representing those which had not 
of the Rail-road or Canal; and that in all such suits, no adopted it. Fire was kindled in them, but oppressed 
matter who may be the nominal defendants, the Com-| by green leaves and heavy boughs; in spite of all that 
monwealth is substantially the party sued. No court in| could be done the pile of New Hampshire burst out, 
the State can entertain directly or indirectly, a suit! and gave a luminous splendor; that of Rhode Island not 
against the Commonwealth, unless such suit has been| having sent delegates to the general convention, or 
previously authorised ‘‘by law.’’ Before the jurisdic-| called a convention of their own, had brimstone, tar, 
tion can attach, her consent must be shown to the) and feathers, thrown into it; yet still some boughs of 
“‘manner,” the ‘‘Court” and the ‘‘case.”’—Const. Pa. | wood that were at the bottom, catched the flame, purg- 
Art.9. S11. The cases referred to, instead of being | ed off the noxious vapor and materials. Thatof New 
subject to the jurisdiction claiming cognizance, and to| York and North Carolina at length took fire, and ex- 
the manner of proceeding adopted, have been express- | ceeded even the other piles. The whole thirteen now 
ly submitted to a different tribunal, proceeding in a dif-|in one blaze begantoburn. The youths of the village 
erent manner—Sth section, act of 6th April, 1830, | danced round them on the green; and the Indians who 
pase ties laws, page 220. The Justices of the Peace| were present, the chiefs of several nations, on their 
ave no jurisdiction either over the subject matter of the| way to the treaty at Muskingum, stood in amazement 
action or the party defendant. Entertaining this opinion, | at the scene; concluded this to be the great council, 
I think on a Certiorari, the Court of Common Pleas| seeing the thirteen fires kindled on the hill.” 





